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APerfon  of  DiftinCtion,  who 
does  me  the  honour  to  pe- 
rufe  my  Dictionary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  obferving  to  me;  that  as  he 
thought  I  had  fet  in  a  true  light  the 
trade  of  France,  their  fyftem  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  mull,  in  confequence 
thereof,  neceffarily  arrive  in  maritime 
power,  if  not  loon  effectually  checked 
by  Great-Britain ;  fo  he  judged,  it 
might  be  of  public  fervice,  at  this 
juncture,  to  throw  out  a  fhort  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  a  fummary  of  what  I  had 
laid  upon  thefe  points  in  the  great 
work.  I  urged  the  infufficiency  of 
any  fuch  fhort  paper  to  anfwer  the 
end  propofed,  but  was  over-ruled ; 
and  muff  refer  thofe  to  the  Dictionary 

who 


PREFACE. 

who  would  be  more  fatisfaftorily  in¬ 
formed  upon  this  important  fubjedt. 
Giving  a  general  account  of  the  trade 
of  France,  is  to  little  purpofe ; we 
mufl  defcend  to  lomethingof  a  detail 
it  being  impoffible  to  form  any  S 
thereof  by  general  declamation  ;  or  to 
make  any  judgment  of  the  great  foun¬ 
dation  that  nation  has  really  laid  for 
the  increafe  of  her  maritime  force. 

I  iiis,-  I  hope,  will  obviate  any  diftafte 
againft  being  fo  particular  in  the  fol- 
owing  papers,  which  are  fubmitted 
not  to  raife  falfe  alarms,  but  to  put  the 

nat.on  on  it’s  guard,  let  either  peace 
or  war  take  place. 


SHORT  STATE 

I  * 

OF  THE 

PROGRESS 

Of  the  French  Trade  -  and 
Navigation,  See. 

MANY,  I  fear,  entertaining  too  mean  and 
contemptible  an  opinion  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  France  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  thereof  too  defpicable  an  idea  of  their  mer¬ 
cantile  ftlipping,  the  number  of  their  feamen,  and 
therefore  of  the  ftrength  of  their  royal  navies,  and 
of  thofe  other  {hips  of  war,  which  they  may  be  able 
to  fit  out  in  cafe  of  an  open  rupture ;  I  have  judged 
it  feafonable  to  undeceive  thofe  who  may  think  fo, 
left  our  being  lulled  afleep  with  the  weaknefs  of  the 
enemy,  and  our  own  omnipotency,  when  compared 
to  their  power,  might  be  attended  with  confequences 
not  eafily  retrievable.  This  I  fhall  do  with  what 
brevity  the  matter  will  admit  of,  referring  for  a 
more  ample  ftate  of  the  cafe  to  my  Univerfal  Dic¬ 
tionary,  as  difperfed  throughout  the  fame. 

The  produftions  of  France,  as  they  are  the  fub- 
jefts  of  trade,  are, 

I.  Wines  of  Champaigne,  Burgundy,  Bour- 
deaux,  Rochelle,  Nants,  and  other  places  on  the 
Loire. 
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IL  The  produce  of  the  wines,  brandy  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Nants,  and  Rochelle,  vinegar,  lees  ol 
wine,  &c. 

III.  bruit,  fuch  as  prunes  and  prunelloes,  dried 
grapes,  pears  and  apples  in  Normandy,  oranges 
and  olives  in  Languedoc  and  Provence. 

IV.  Corn,  fait,  i.  e.  bay -fait,  hemp,  flax,  filk, 
rofin,  oil,  cork. 

V.  Kid-fkins  in  abundance,  perfumes,  extracted 
oils,  drugs,  and  chemical  preparations,  which  are 
a  produce  rather  than  a  manufacture,  the  growth 
being  of  their  own. 

VI.  They  have  alfo  minerals  and  metals  of  di¬ 
vers  kinds,  and  are  daily  difcovering  others  ;  and 
they  are  become  great  artifts  in  the  fmelting  and 
refining  them,  and  perform  thofe  operations  to  as 
great  perfection  as  any  other  country. 

The  manufactures  of  France  are, 

I.  Silks,  as  luftrings,  alamodes,  farcenets,  broad 
flowered  and  brocaded  filks,  and  velvets. 

II.  Woollen  manufactures,  in  imitation  of  thofe 
of  England,  which  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  PoiCtou,  Languedoc,  Provence,  Guienne, 
&c.  ' 


III.  Linnen,  fuch  as  Normandy  canvas,  fail- 

cloth,  at  Vitry  and  other  places  ;  doulafles  at 

Morlaix,  and  fine  linnens  and  lace  in  the  inland  s 
provinces. 

IV.  Paper  of  all  forts. 

*  V;  ^apeftry,  which  they  make  very  rich  and 
hne  in  I  icardy  and  near  Paris. 

V I.  Soap,  which  they  chiefly  make  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  which  is  fo  confiderable  an  article, 
that,  when  their  crop  of  oils  fail,  they  fetch  a 

prodigious  quantity  from  the  Levant,  to  fupply 
the  loap- makers.  rr  1 

Prance  being  extenfive  in  territory  in  Europe, 
and  exceeding  populous,  they  mull  neceflarily 

drive 
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drive  a  very  great  inland  trade  among  themfelves : 
and,  as  they  have  many  large  navigable  rivers* 
their  home  trade  is  carried  on  with  great  eafe,  and 
much  lefs  expence  than  is  done  in  England. 

The  home  trade  of  France  is  their  coafting 
trade  by  fea,  in  order  to  bring  the  produdt  of  the 
fouth  parts  of  France  to  thofe  of  the  north,  for 
the  fupply  of  the  great  city  of  Paris,  and  of  all 
the  northern  provinces:  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  confiderable,  as  well  as  material  part  of  their 
trade;  and,  next  to  the  coal  trade  of  England,  is, 
perhaps,  the  greateft  article  of  it’s  kind  in  Europe; 
and  employs  more  fhips  and  more  people.  This 
breeds  feamen. 

France  being  exceeding  populous,  as  well  as  a 
far  extended  country,  and  the  people  univerfally 
eating  much  bread  with  all  their  food,  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  corn  produced  in  France,  in  a  plentiful  year, 
muft  be  extremely  great,  and  they  occafionally 
fupply  Germany,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  and  fe- 
veral  other  parts  with  corn. 

The  numerous  trading  cities  on  the  Seine,  the 
Marne,  the  Aifne,  the  Loire,  the  Oyfe,  the  Yonne, 
the  canals  of  Briarie  and  Orleans,  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  communication  by  water  with  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  many  of  them  with  the  fea. 

The  inland  navigation  of  France,  thus  centering 
at  Paris,  for  fo  great  a  part  of  France,  neceflfarily 
caufes  a  conflux,  as  well  of  people  as  of  trade,  in 
the  capital  city.  And  what  by  fea,  and  what  by 
thefe  rivers,  the  remoteft  part  of  France  has  a 
conveyance  for  their  product  to  the  capital  city, 
upon  eafy  terms :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fuch 
thing  as  fettled  weekly  or  daily  carriers  for  mer¬ 
chandizes  by  land,  as  is  the  cafe  in  England,  at  a 
prodigious  expence. 

The  French  coaft  on  the  Mediterranean  begins 
oppofite  to  Perpignan,  which  is  the  firft  city,  on 
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that  fide,  under  the  French  government ;  and  the 
firil  port  in  France,  on  this  fide,  is  port  Vendre. 

Perpignan  is  a  frontier  of  Rouffillon  by  land, 
and  of  importance,  in  cafe  of  a  war  againft  Spain  : 
on  which  account  the  French  have  made  it  very 
ftrong. 

The  fea  on  the  coaft  of  Rouffillon  to  Montpel¬ 
lier  is  called  the  gulph  of  Narbonne.  The  city  of 
Narbonne  is  famous  for  the  finifhing  that  great 
work  of  a  navigation  between  the  two  feas,  in 
joining  the  Cantabrian  and  the  Mediterranean  feas 
together,  by  a  royal  canal,  which  is  of  unfpeaka- 
ble  benefit  to  their  commerce. 

Between  the  river  Aude  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhofne,  there  lies  a  lake  30  miles  long,  and  from 
3  to  5  broad. 

In  the  middle  of  this  lake  there  is  an  opening 
into  the  fea,  which  makes  a  very  good  port,  cal¬ 
led  Cette.  Here  (hips  of  burden  may  come  in  : 
and,  the  royal  canal  being  carried  on  from  Nar¬ 
bonne  to  Agde,  the  merchandize,  which  is  brought 
from  Italy  to  be  fent  by  the  canal  to  Bourdeaux, 
is  generally  landed  at  Cette ;  and  thence  carried, 
by  the  faid  lake,  to  Agde,  and  put  on  board  the 
barges  for  the  canal. 

Between  Cette  and  Marfeiiles,  the  great  river 
Rhofne  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  fame  of  ' 
Marfeiiles  for  commerce  is  well  known  all  over  the 
world. .  It  is  the  only  trading  city  of  note  in  the 
South  of  France:  the  harbour  is  fpacious  and 
good,  and  receives  the  largeft  Chips,  though 
fometimes  the  biggeft  are  obliged  to  lighten  their 
loading  a  little  before  they  come  in.  The  whole 

Italian  and  I  urkey  trade  of  France  is  carried  on 
here. 

They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to  Ve¬ 
nice,  to  Genoa,  to  Leghorn,  to  Naples,  and  Sici¬ 
ly  i  and  they  have  conluls  at  almoft  all  the  iflands 

and 
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and  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  [See  the  article 

Consuls  in  the  Diftionary]. 

Toulon,  Situate  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  2 5  miles  S.  E.  of  Marfeilles.  It  has  the  moft 
fecure  and  capacious  harbour  ot  any  port  in  trance; 
here  the  largeft  fhips  of  the  royal  navy  of  France 
are  built  and  ftationed,  and  here  vaft  magazines 
of  all  manner  of  naval  ftores  and  timber  for  Ship¬ 
ping  are  repofited.  Here  likewife  are  the  fineft 
docks  and  yards,  for  the  fitting  out  and  furnilhing 
fhips  of  war,  in  the  whole  world  perhaps.  In 
Toulon  there  are  academies  for  the  marine  guards, 
where  they  are  taught  navigation ;  and  there  is  a 
royal  foundery  for  cannon  and  mortars,  with  all 
manner  of  utenfils  for  cannoneers  and  bombardeers. 
They  had  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  when  the 
confederates  laid  fiege  to  it,  in  ijoj,  16  firft  rate 
men  of  war,  8  iecond  rates,  24  third  rates,  and 
6  fourth  rates. 

The  ifles  of  Hieres  lie  off  the  coaft,  under  the 
weft  part  of  which  there  is  a  good  road  for  the 
largeft  fhips ;  and  where  the  Englifh  fleet  lay 
many  months,  anno  1 744?  ar,d  blocked  up  the 
French  and  Spanifh  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Tou¬ 
lon  ;  and,  on  their  quitting  that  harbour,  the 
combined  fleets  were  engaged  by  Admiral  Mat¬ 
thews,  before  whom  they  fled  to  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  and  would  have  been  deftroyed,  if  he  had 
not  been  deferted  by  one  of  the  Englifh  admirals, 
and  Several  of  his  captains. 

The  river  Rhosne  begins  t©  be  navigable,  for 
fmall  veffels  and  barges,  a  little  below  Sion,  and, 
20  miles  farther,  enters  the  great  lake  near  Chil- 
lon  :  it  is  the  greateft  inland  fea,  or  lake,  in  this 
part  of  Europe. 

Geneva  is  the  firft  city  of  note  upon  it.  There 
is  a  great  inland  commerce  here  ;  for,  as  it  lies  in 

the  middle,  between  the  cantons  and  the  country 
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of  Piedmont,  it  is  the  center  of  trade  between  all 
thofe  countries  and  France. 

Many  rivers  fall  into  the  Rhofne,  but  the  only 
navigable  ftream  is  the  Dain. 

Lyons  ftands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soan  and 
the  Rhofne. 

The  Soan,  in  it’s  courfe,  paflfes  through  fome 
of  the  moll  confiderable  cities  of  the  eaft  parts  of 
France,  as  particularly, 

Pont  fur  Soan,  Gray,  Auflfone,  St  Jean  de  Li- 
ofne,  where  it  receives  the  Ouche  from  Dijon  in 
Burgundy  ;  Verdun,  where  it  takes  in  the  Doux 
from  Dole  and  Benen^on ;  Challons,  Mefcon, 
Balle  Ville,  Ville  Franche,  Lyons. 

At  Lyons,  there  are  three  large  ftone  bridges 
over  the  Soan,  and  one  (lately  bridge  over  the 
Rhofne,  after  the  other  is  joined.  This  city  is 
efteemed  the  fecond  in  France.  It  has  innumera¬ 
ble  advantages,  by  it’s  fituation,  for  people  and 
commerce. 

i.  As  it  is  on  the  great  pafs,  or  high  road  from 
France  into  Switzerland,  into  Lombardy,  and  into 
Italy.  2.  As,  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers,  it 
brings,  as  to  a  center,  all  the  commerce  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  french  Comte,  Geneva,  and  the  Swifs 
cantons.  3.  As,  by  the  river  Rhofne,  it  main¬ 
tains  a  communication  with  the  fea,  by  which  it 
receives  it’s  fupply  of  filk,  and  exports  again  it’s 
proper  manufadures  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  4. 
As  k  has  a  very  populous  country  round  it,  and, 
at  leaft,  200,000  people  in  it.  5.  As,  by  this 
means,  it  carries  on  one  of  the  greateil  manufadures 
in  France  ;  and  is  the  center  of  the  like  manufac¬ 
ture,  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  viz.  Dauphine, 

Languedoc,  Rovergne,  Brefife,  Lyonnois,  and 
Savoy. 

In  the  city  of  Lyons,  there  are  fome  things  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it  s  commerce,  and  by  which  it  is  not  a 

little 
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little  aided,  and  which  no  other  city  in  France 
poffeffes  equal  to  this.  As,  i.  A  bank.  2.  A 
coufe  of  exchange.  3.  A  court-merchant. 

The  courfe  of  exchange,  eftablifhed  here,  is  as 
univerfal  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  affords  ex¬ 
traordinary  eafe  and  convenience,  with  regard  to 
the  negociation  of  money,  by  bills,  throughout 
Europe  ;  which  is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  the 
general  commerce  of  this  nation.  See  the  article 
Exchange  in  the  Dictionary,  and  thofe  others 
to  which  I  from  thence  refer. 

With  regard  to  the  Court-Merchant,  it  ftill 
remains,  and  is  an  eftablifhment  extremely  wanted 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  decide,  fum- 
marily,  all  controverfies  among  traders  in  refpeft 
to  their  traffic. 

From  Lyons,  the  Rhofne  paffes  to  Vienne,  the 
capital  of  Provence,  part  of  Dauphine.  It  Hands 
at  the  influx  of  the  fmall  river  Gere.  Here  are 
large  manufactures  of  paper,  iron  and  fteel. 

Valence  is  the  next  city  on  the  Rhofne,  which 
has  no  trade  of  fignificancy.  From  hence  the 
Rhofne  paffes  on  to  Avignon,  which  is  a  very 
populous  city,  and  enjoys  a  confiderable  trade,  by 
the  manufacture  of  filk,  wherein  the  people  are 
very  profitably  employed. 

Below  this  city,  the  Rhofne  is  augmented  by 
the  river  Durance,  which  brings  with  it  all  the 
waters  of  Dauphine,  and  the  north  part  of  Pro¬ 
vence. 

In  paffing  towards  the  Rhofne,  the  Durance  al- 
moft  fees  Aix,  the  capital  of  Provence,  which, 
as  it  has  no  great  commerce,  I  pafs  on  to  the 
Rhofne,  that  haftens  to  the  fea,  paffing  by  between 
two  oppofite  fmall  cities,  called  Terrefcon  and 
Beaucaire. 

At  Beaucaire,  on  the  Languedoc  fide,  there 

is  an  extraordinary  mart  held  every  year,  being 

the 
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the  greateft  in  all  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  and, 
particularly,  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  filk  fold  here, 
as  well  raw,  which  is  the  product  of  the  country 
within  thefe  30  years,  as  alfo  for  thrown  filk  from 
Italy  •,  and  likewife  for  great  quantities  of  woollen 
manufactures,  made  in  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
fome  foreign  brought  hither  to  be  fold. 

'  .  «  1  ,  /  • 

Of  the  coaft  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  St  Ma- 
lo’s,  and  from  thence  to  St  Sebaftian. 

Dunkirk  was  once  the  moft  formidable  place 
for  ftrength,  and  terrible  to  all  Europe  ;  but  it’s 
fortifications  were  deftroyed  by  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht,  but  are  at  prefent  repairing.  Nothing 
fupports  this  town  at  prefent  but  it’s  being  a  free 
port,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Lifle  ; 
which  laft  being  a  rich  and  great  city,  and  for  it’s 
wealth  and  number  of  people,  called  little  Paris, 
has  no  other  port  but  that  of  Dunkirk  to  carry  on 
their  trade  at. 

Calais  is  the  eaftermoft  town  of  the  antient 
kingdom  of  France.  This  port,  not  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  fhips  of  burthen,  has  little  trade, 
unlefs  in  the  fmuggling  way  by  fmall  craft. 

Boulogne  is  a  large  town,  and  {lands  on  the 
fea-fhore ;  but,  as  the  river  is  fmall,  it  is  no  port 
of  any  conlequence.  It  lies  in  a  large  bay,  bearing 
it’s  own  name.  The  channel  is  here  30  miles 
over,  reckoning  from  about  Romney  in  Kent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Boulogne. 

There  are  fome  merchants  here,  and  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  eminent  for  the  manufacturing  trade,  but 
highly  injurious  to  Great-Britain  for  one  article  of 
it*,  the  bringing  of  Englifli  wool  over  from  Rom- 
ney-marfh  in  Kent ;  a  trade,  which  the  French 
find  fo  much  their  account  in,  that  they  have  long 
experienced  it  to  be  their  intereft  to  give  great 

encouragement 
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encouragement  to  the  Englifh  fmugglers ;  and  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  government,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fevere  upon  this  occafion  during  the 
prefent  adminiftration,  has  not  been  able  to  put  a 
flop  to  it,  though  it  is  greatly  checked  within 
thefe  few  years. 

The  river  Soam  is  the  principal  river  of  the 
province  of  Picardy  ;  and  running  through  fe- 
veral  confiderable  cities  and  towns  on  the  frontiers 
of  this  province,  fuch  as  Amiens,  Monftrevil,  and 
Abbeville,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Britifh  channel 
at  St  Vallery. 

The  fmuggling  wool  trade  from  England  hither, 
being  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soam,  and 
from  thence  to  Dieppe,  has  occafioned  feveral 
confiderable  manufactories  of  Wool  to  be  ereCted 
in  Picardy  and  Normandy,  particularly  at  Amiens 
in  the  former,  and  at  Rouen  for  the  latter,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  :  nor  have  they 
the  advantage  of  the  Englifh  wool  only,  but  it  is 
obfervable,  that  they  have  conftantly  many  Englifh 
workmen  among  them  efpecially  fuch  as  we  call 
in  England  mafter-manufaCturers  •,  and  thefe  being 
brought  over  from  England  by  the  influence  of 
extraordinary  rewards  and  encouragements,  have 
brought  the  French  to  a  proficiency  in  the  woollen 
manufactory,  that  may  in  time  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  like  trade  of  this  kingdom,  from  it’s  greater 
cheapnefs. 

Dieppe  is  a  fine  town,  ’tis  the  beft  for  trade 
next  to  Dunkirk  on  this  part  of  the  French  coaft : 
they  have  in  particular  a  confiderable  trade  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  the  French  fettlements  in 
North  America.  Their  fhips  often  unlade  at 
Havre  in  the  Seine,  for  the  convenience  of  fending 
their  cargoes  up  the  river  to  Rouen  and  Paris. 
However,  when  they  are  unladen,  they  come  with 
more  eafe  into  the  haven  of  Dieppe  to  lay  up, 
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where  they  have  water  enough  when  they  are  in, 
and  are  laid  fafe.  The  feamen  of  Dieppe  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  beft  bailors  in  France. 

Troyes  is  a  large  and  populous  city.  All  this 
part  of  the  country  is  remarkable  tor  the  beft  wines 
in  France,  namely,  Champaigne  and  Bui  gundy, 
&c.  The  city  of  Troyes  is  alfo  particularly  in- 
riched  by  the  Linnen  Manufacture. 

The  navigation  of  the  Seine  is  joined  with  that 
of  the  Loire,  by  two  large  canals  made  by  art  at  a 
great  expence,  the  one  called  the  canal  ot  the  Or¬ 
leans,  the  other  that  of  Briare  •,  by  which  a  com¬ 
munication  is  made  with  all  the  chief  cities  upon 
the  Loire,  and  with  the  metropolis,  Paris,  to  the 
<rreat  benefit  of  the  commerce  ot  Paris  in  particu¬ 
lar,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  country  in  gene¬ 
ral.  By  this  navigation  the  wines  of  Bretagne  and 
Burgundy,  the  brandies  of  Anjou  and  PoiCtou, 
the  imports  ot  Nantes  and  Rochelle,  with  all  the 
manufactures  of  Saumur,  Angers,  Tours,  Blois, 
Orleans,  and  other  great  towns  and  provinces  on 
that  fide  the  country,  are  conveyed  to  Paris  by 
water-carriages  at  an  easy  Expence. 

Befides  the  city  of  Paris,  to  which  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  eafy,  by  reafon  of  the  tide  running  fo  great 
a  part  of  the  way,  the  famous  city  ot  Rouen,  lies 
on  the  northern  bank  of  this  river. 

Rouen,  being  the  lea-port  to  Paris,  becomes 
of  courfe  a  great,  rich,  and  flourifiiing  city.  The 
trade  of  Rouen  is  extraordinary,  as  it  lies  midway 
between  Paris  and  the  fea.  It’s  trade  confifts  of 
divers  branches,  in  refpeCt  both  to  it’s  foreign  as 
well  as  home  parts,  efpecially  in  the  linnen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  and  in  the  latter  more  emi¬ 
nently  ;  which  are  here  carried  on  with  great  indu- 
ftry  and  fpirit,  in  imitation  of  the  English,  and 
by  the  means  of  English  Wool,  as  before  ob- 
lerved. 
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Havre  de  Grace  {lands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  ;  it  is  the  port  to  the  city  of  Rouen, 
as  Rouen  is  to  the  city  of  Paris,  the  merchants 
here  laying  up  their  fhips,  which  are  too  large  to 
go  up  fo  far  in  the  river.  There  are  a  number  of 
confiderable  merchants  here,  and  efpecially  for  the 
Newfoundland  trade ;  and  there  is  a  conftant 
communication  and  connection  of  commercial  in- 
terefts  between  Rouen  and  Paris. 

Havre  has  alfo  the  mod  confiderable  fhare  in 
the  Fishing  Trade,  of  any  port  in  France; 
principally  to  the  North  feas,  and  for  the  Her¬ 
ring  Fishery,  not  only  in  the  channel,  but  on 
the  back  of  the  fands  off  Yarmouth  ;  and,  fince 
the  French  king  laid  high  duties  on  the  Yarmouth 
fifh,  they  have  wonderfully  improved  in  curing 
them,  in  the  Yarmouth  way,  to  our  no  little  de¬ 
triment. 

Caen  is  the  firft  port  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  weft  :  it  is  a  fmall  port,  but  a  pretty  large 
city,  and,  having  a  communication  with  the  En- 
glifh  channel,  does  not  want  commerce,  though 
not  to  the  advantage  of  England. 

St  Malo  is  a  city  of  commerce,  and  inferior 
to  none  that  France  has  in  the  ocean.  The  road 
for  (hipping,  and  the  harbour,  is  fafe  and  conve¬ 
nient,  which,  with  the  commodious  fituation, 
open  to  the  Britifh  channel,  make  it  a  place  of 
the  bed  trade  to  France  on  this  whole  coaft. 

The  merchants  here  were,  particularly  in  the 
wars  of  Queen  Anne,  fome  of  the  richeft  in  all 
France,  they  being  deeply  embarked  in  the  South 
Sea  1  rade  at  that  time. — They  had  then  fome 
(hips  that  returned  with  fuch  prodigious  cargoes 
of  bullion,  that  the  like  has  not  been  known  be¬ 
longing  to  private  merchants. — At  this  point  of 
time,  it  has  been  faid,  that  fome  merchants  there, 
were  not  worth  lefs  then  a  million  fterling. — -They 
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made  abundance  of  prizes  in  the  lad  war  with 
England,  which  drew  on  our  refentment  to  little 
purpofe  ;  and  this  place  will  always  prove  a  great 
grievance  to  us,  on  thele  unhappy  occafions.- — 
It  is  at  prefent  a  fiourifhing  place  of  trade,  elpe- 
cially  for  the  Newfoundland  Fishery,  alfo  to 
Martinico,  to  Quebec,  and,  indeed,  to  mod 
of  the  French  colonies  in  America. 

There  are  abundance  of  mercantile  people  here, 
who  are  the  grand  fpring  of  trade.  There  are 
feveral  confiderable  manufactures  here,  which  en¬ 
rich  the  place,  efpecially  thole  of  linnen  and  paper. 
Of  the  fir  ft  dowlas  and  buckram  are  made  in 
great  quantities,  as  alfo  canvas  and  fail-cloth,  and 
they  are  largely  exported.  The  bed  printing  pa¬ 
per  in  France  is  faid  to  be  made  here,  efpecially 
the  demy  and  crown  ;  as  alfo  writing  pod-paper, 
fine  as  the  Genoa,  yet  not  fo  thin,  and  finer  than 
the  Dutch,  though  not  fo  thick.  —  This  is  no  con¬ 
temptible  article  in  the  French  commerce  to  other 
nations.  In  fine,  the  increafe  of  commerce  here 
has  greatly  increafed  the  wealth,  the  fplendor,  and 
happinels  of  the  place,  which  are  ever  the  invaria¬ 
ble  effects  of  it. 

Nothing  remarkable  to  our  purpofe  appears  on 
this  coad,  from  Morlaix  ’till  we  come  to  Bred, 
except  St  Paul  de  Leon,  a  fmall  city  on  the  coad, 
between  Treguier  and  Bred;  it  has  a  good  port, 
and  fome  home  trade. 

Brest  is  a  place  of  confequence  upon  this  coad, 
being  the  larged  and  mod  capacious  road  and 
harbour  that  Prance  is  poiTeffed  of  on  the  ocean. — 
When  fhips  are  here,  it  is  the  bed  defended,  and 
fafed  harbour  in  France.  Here  the  French  fleets 
are  oftentimes  laid  up,  though  the  greateft  of 
their  men  of  war  generally  go  to  Toulon. — Here 
are  warehoufes  and  magazines  to  lay  up  naval 
ftores  for  100  fail  of  fhips  of  war  of  the  line,  and 
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fome  of  80  and  90  guns  have  been  built  here. 
France,  in  the  year  1690,  had  here  a  royal  navy, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  all  the  naval  power  of 
England  and  Holland  united,  and  which  offered 
battle  to  them  all,  but  they  declined  it :  and  may 
not  France  fee  thofe  days  again  ? 

The  next  place  of  confequence  on  this  coaft  is 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Loire,  the  greateft  in 
France  for  the  length  of  it’s  courfe,  the  number 
of  great  cities  it  vifits  by  the  way,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  it’s  commerce  and  navigation,  as  we  have 
before  briefly  (hewn.  The  Loire  is  navigable 
from  the  Lyonnois,  and  that  fide  of  Burgundy, 
to  Nevers,  and  down  to  Briare,  by  large  fiat- 
bottom  barges. — By  this  canal  the  glafs-ware,  tin¬ 
ware,  and  fine  earthen-ware,  for  which  manufac¬ 
tures  the  city  of  Nevers,  and  all  the  country  about 
it,  being  fo  famous,  are  carried  down  to  Paris,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  country. — By  this  ca¬ 
nal  the  merchandizes  of  foreign  countries  imported 
at  Nantes  are  alfo  carried  to  Paris  by  water,  to 
the  great  encouragement  of  the  foreign  trade,  and 
inriching  of  the  merchants  at  Nantes. — Alfo  the 
wines  and  brandies  of  the  country  below  Orleans, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  are  carried  to  Paris 
the  fame  way  ;  and,  indeed,  the  principal  fupply 
of  that  great  city,  as  to  wines  and  provifions, 
comes  from  thofe  rich  and  fertile  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire. 

Towns  of  note  on  or  near  the  Loire,  below  the 
canal  of  Orleans,  and  before  it  comes  to  Nantes, 
are  Orleans,  Blois,  Amboife,  Tours,  Saumur,  and 
Angers,  all  of  them  large  cities :  no  country,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Netherlands,  can  fhew  feven  fuch  cities, 
on  the  bank  of  one  river,  under  one  fovereign, 
and  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  of  territory. — All  this 
country  produces  what  we  call  French  white- 
wines,  and  the  beft  of  the  kind  j  and,  indeed, 
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the  bed  wines  of  all  the  weft  parts  of  France  are 

in  the  country  about  Angers. 

Rochelle  is  the  next  city  of  confequence  in 
France,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  ocean,  a  confiderable 
port  of  trade,  though  unfortified,  for  reafons  too 
well  known.— This  city  was  once  the  ftrongeft  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  and,  on  account  of  it’s  opu¬ 
lence  and  fplendor,  for  years  the  bulwark  of  the 
Huguenots. 

It  is  at  prefent  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  full 
of  wealthy  merchants,  whofe  commerce  extends 
to  mod  parts  of  the  world,  but  efpecially  to  the 
Wed-Indies,  Martinico,  St  Domingo,  and  Quebec: 
from  hence  alfo  is  a  very  great  part  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  Trade  carried  on,  and  like  wife  that  of 
their  Mifliflippi.— The  French  Ead-India  com¬ 
pany  too  make  ufe  ot  Rochelle  as  a  port,  though 
not  always,  for  the  return  of  their  fhips  from 
India,  and  for  difpofing  of  their  cargoes. 

Port-Lewis  is  a  harbour  deferving  our  notice, 
and,  if  it  had  dood  on  the  north  part  of  France, 
in  Normandy  or  Picardy,  would  have  been  worth 
a  kingdom  itfelf ;  but,  as  it  dands  on  the  coad  of 
Bretagne,  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Ufhant,  where 
France  has  many  good  harbours  and  fafe  roads  for 
dripping,  as  well  for  war  as  commerce  ;  fuch  as 
the  harbours  of  Bred,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Bour- 
deatix,  &c.  and  the  roads  of  Conqueft,  Bellille, 
St  Martin,  and  others-,  this  makes  Port- Lewis  the 
lefs  regarded  :  it  is,  however,  populous  and  rich, 
and  has  many  wealthy  merchants,  especially  fuch 
who  trade  pretty  largely  to  the  Wed-Indies. — • 
This,  being  a  good  harbour,  is  likewife  a  dation 
for  part  of  the  royal  navy,  and  for  the  fliips  of 
the  French  Ead-India  company. 

Nantes,  lying  on  the  river  Loire,  requires 
mention.  It  dands  30  miles  within  the  land,  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  a  very 
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fpacious  and  noble  river,  has  a  deep  and  iafe 
channel,  and  makes  a  fine  harbour :  it  has  a  flou- 
riffling  trade,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  few 
towns  in  France  outdoing  it. — The  trade  of  this 
city  has  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  30  years, 
as  well  from  their  manufaftures  as  from  the  flux 
of  all  forts  of  merchandizes  from  the  remoteft  in¬ 
land  provinces  of  France,  by  means  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Loire. — The  great  benefit 
of  water-carriage  between  Nantes  and  Paris  alfo, 
by  means  of  the  canal  of  Orleans  joining  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine,  as  before  intimated,  is  very  fenfi- 
bly  experienced  here  ;  and  all  kinds  of  foreign 
merchandize  imported  are  carried  at  an  eaiy 
expence  to  Paris,  where  the  chief  confumption  of 
the  kingdom  lies,  to  the  unfpeakable  profit  of  the 
merchants  of  this  place. 

But  the  great  exportation  of  wines  and  brandies 
from  hence  are  the  capital  conftant  articles  upon 
which  Nantes  chiefly  depends. — It  is  fcarce  credi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  how  confiderable  this  trade  is,  both 
of  brandies  and  wines  together ;  infomuch  that  it 
has  been  ordinary  to  fee  2  or  300  fail  of  fhips  in 
the  Loire  at  a  time*  taking  in  wines  and  brandies. 

Another  branch  of  trade  here  is  in  prunes, 
which  they  export  in  great  quantities. — They  have 
a  confiderable  traffic  here  to  the  Weft-Indies,  as 
particularly  to  the  French  fugar-colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  they  have  many  fugar-bakers  here  to 
refine  them,  which  has  brought  them  a  great 
trade  for  refined  fugars,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  they  have  flill  a  much  greater  trade  than  all 
this,  the  wine  and  brandy  excepted  :  this  confifts 
in  goods  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Narbonne  to  Thouloufe,  and 
from  thence  down  the  Garonne  in  barges  to  Bour- 
deaux  ;  by  which,  as  the  waters  of  the  royal  canal 
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join  the  two  feas,  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean* 
fo  the  commerce  of  both  feas  is  carried  on  here, 
which  makes  Bourdeaux  not  only  rich  but  popu¬ 
lous,  and  all  the  country  round  it.  The  key  is 
noble  and  fpacious,  and  fhips  of  ordinary  burden 
may  come  clofe  to  it,  the  tide  flowing  a  great 
height,  up  to  the  very  wharfs. 

Bayonne  is  the  laft  confiderable  town  in  the 
French  dominions.  It  is  a  fpacious,  opulent,  and 
populous  city,  has  a  great  trade  both  in  France 
and  with  Spain,  and  with  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  has  a  very  fine  harbour  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Adour:  the  harbour  reaches  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  fo  deep  and  fafe,  that 
the  largeft  fhips  come  up  to  the  very  merchants 
doors and  the  entrance  into  it  is  fecured  by  a 
ftrong  caftle,  regularly  fortified,  Bayonne  being 
a  frontier  both  by  land  and  fea  •,  for  it  is  within 
15  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  There  is  a 
large  trade  driven  here,  and  abundance  of  wealthy 
merchants  refide  in  this  place.  A  great  quantity 
of  wine  is  exported  from  hence,  and  they  have  a  trade 
as  well  into  the  whole  province  as  into  Navarre. 

France,  by  fituation,  has  the  advantage  for 
commerce  of  all  the  nations  on  this  fide  the  globe, 
Britain  excepted.  The  great  extent  of  their  coaft, 
we  have  feen,  qualifies  them  for  it  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  ocean  from  Bayonne,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  to  Dunkirk,  a  port 
that,  leaving  the  Britifh  Channel  behind  it,  looks 
into  the  German  Ocean,  and  claims  acquaintance 
with  the  Northern  commerce,  as  well  as  with  the 
Wefer  and  the  Elbe,  the  chief  rivers  of  trade  in 
the  German  Sea,  and  to  the  Baltic  and  the  coaft 
of  Norway  on  one  fide,  and  North  Britain  on  the 
other-,  and,  laftly,  to  the  Herring  Fishery  in 
the  Caledonian  Ocean,  and  the  Whale  Fishery 

in  the  feas  of  Spitfbergen  and  Greenland.  The 
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coa[L  of  France  is  above  400  miles  in  length,  and 
tiure  are  in  it,  as  we  have  feen,  fome  as  good 
harbours  as  any  in  Europe.  0 

Aad  to  this  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  full 
60  leagues  in  length  upon  the  Ihores  of  Rouffillon, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence,  which  open  to  France 
the  commerce  of  Barbary,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

A  D  ,1S  /5ance  advantageoufly  fituated  to¬ 
wards  the  land  lor  an  inland  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  with  her  neighbours  of  SwilTerland,  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 

1  he  Rhine  opens  a  trade  for  her  on  the  fide  of 
Iface,  into  ^Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  into  the 

nc3ru  °KTthf  nmPlre’  by  tbe  additional  navigation 
of  the  Neckar  and  the  Maine,  two  rivers  which 
convey  her  merchandize  within  a  few  miles  of 
Uim  upon  the  Danube.  By  the  laft  they  trade 
into  Bavaria,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  even  to 
lenna  ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rhofne  on  the 
right,  and  the  Upper  Rhine  on  the  left,  give  a 
communication  of  trade  from  Languedoc  and  the 

French  Comte,  into  every  part  of  SwilTerland, 
as  has  been  fhewn. 

On  the  north  fide  of  France,  and  through  the 
country  of  Lorrain,  France  has  the  two  o-r°at  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Maes,  which  wive 
them  a  free  commerce  to  the  I.ower  Rhine,  “and 
into  the  United  Provinces  ;  as  likewife  the  Sam- 
bre,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Schelde  do  into  the  Au- 
rian  et  erlands.  Add,  to  all  thefe,  the  extent 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  it  is  the  largeft 
and  the  molt  populous  of  any  country  in  the 
known  world,  except  China. 

To  the  prodigious  number  of  their  people  muff 
e  joined  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  nation: 
they  are  vigorous,  adive,  induftrious,  and,  in  trade 
as  well  as  war,  an  enterprizing  people. 
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So  greatly  have  they  increafed  their  trade  finse 
rhe  trfa'y  of  Utrecht,  that  they  now  carry  tor 
w  to  and  their  brandies  into  *^ait,c  where  for- 
merly  the  Dutch  fent  them  in  Holland  bottoms , 
and  the  French  bring  their  naval  ftores  from  Li¬ 
vonia,  Pruffia,  and  Peterfburg,  in  French  fhip^ 
where  before  that  treaty,  no  French  mips  nad 
foarce  ever  been  feen.  The  Hanfe-Tovvns  have 
little  or  no  ffiare  now  in  furmfhing  France  wm 
iron  and  copper,  with  timber  with  puch,  or  tar 
The  French  alfo  now  trade  with  Sweden, 
other  nations  do,  and  to  Dantzic  and  have  great¬ 
ly  increafed  their  commerce  in  Mulcovy,  as  we 

25  wTthnalfhtbheferSadvantages  of  fituation,  extent 
of  land,  and  numbers  of  people,  Trainee  has  la 
boured,  from  the  beginning  ot  it  s  >  commer.  , 
under  two  difficulties,  which  rendered  it  ne: xt  to 
impoffible  to  produce  any  confiderable  daple  n 
nufaCtures,  unlefs  thefe  difficulties  could  be  fur 
mounted.-Thefe  were  the  want  of  a  competency 
of  wool,  and  of  filk,  the  fundamental  article  in 
the  general  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  fuch 
•  which  the  French,  from  the  .ndultry  of  their 
neoole  were  well  difpofed  to  fall  into  ,  btt, 
wanting  thefe  productions  in  ample  quantities, 
fuffered  the  difcouragement  many  years, .with  no 
little  affliction :  they  fell,  however,  in  to >  the  f  lk 
manufacture  to  a  very  great  degree,  encourag 
b,  to  Italians,  when  the  French  were  .natters  of 
the  Milanefe,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and 
though  they  bought  their  filk  in  Italy  and  Turkey, 
as  th°ey  do  ftUl  in  fome  quantities-,  yet  al  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  efpec.ally  the :  Upper 
Languedoc,  the  Lyonnois,  and  part  of  Dauph  . 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  filk,  and 
greatly  improved  in  it,  fpreading  it  into  ^ 
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paigne,  and  even  to  Paris  itfelf,  This  was  from 
about  the  year  1520. 

At  length  the  French  conquered  this  difficulty. 
By  the  means  of  fome  Piedmontefe,  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIII,  they  firft  began  to  plant  the  white 
mulberries  in  Languedoc,  and  part  of  Provence: 
and,  nourifhing  the  filk-worms  with  unfpeakable 
induftry,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  court  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  Lewis  XIV,  they,  after  many 
years  Ipent  in  the  firft  experiments,  at  laft  brought 
the  fame  to  perfection,  and  it  is  now  become 
a  natural  produce  of  France,  as  it  was  before 
of  Piedmont,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  who 
originally  borrowed  it  from  the  Afiatics  of  Arme¬ 
nia  and  Georgia.  But  it  -hath  not  proved  the 
fame  in  France  wiph  regard  to  the  produce  of 
wool.  The  French,  being  deficient  in  this  article, 
have  obtained  fheep  from  England  and  Ireland,  as 
they  have  wool,  in  order  to  try  the  poffibility  of 
railing  wool,  by  the  means  of  our  fheep,  as  good 
in  quality,  and  as  large  in  quantity  in  general,  as 
our  wool  is ;  but  hitherto  they  have  been  difap- 
pointed,  though  it  is  Paid  that  there  is,  at  prefent, 
another  grand  attempt  to  accomplifh  this  defign  ; 
and,  if  it  is  poftible  in  nature,  the  French  are 
determined  to  have  as  good  wool,  and  as  much  of 
their  own  production,  as  ever  England  or  Ireland 
have  had  :  and  no  one  can  fay  what  art  and  in¬ 
duftry,  fupported  by  the  royal  purfe,  cannot 
effeCt. 

Yet  this  difadvantage  by  nature  hath  not  dis¬ 
couraged  our  politic  neighbours  from  attempting 
the  woollen  manufactures  in  every  branch;  for, 
fince  they  have  not  wool  fo  good  in  general  as  ours, 
they  have  been  long  determined  to  have  our  En- 
glifh  and  Irifh  wool ;  which,  being  properly  mixed 
with  their  own,  or  properly  worked  by  itfelf,  they 
have  had  art  enough  to  impofe  their  woollen  ma- 
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nufaftures  upon  fevcral  other  parts  of  Europe, 
even  for  Englifh  fabrication,  as  we  Jail  fee  pre¬ 
sently.  -  Supplying  France  with  Englilh  and 

Wwool  w£  fird  brought  about  by  the  profound 
policy  of  their  great  m.nifter  Colbert.  After 
that  great  man  had  found  out  the  means  of  lup- 
plyina  France  with  BritiJh  wool,  he  was  not 
F0na  ‘before  he  eftablilhed  woollen  manufadones 
If  divers  kinds  in  France  ftfon  d’Angleterre 
or  of  the  Englifh  method  of  fabrication.  -  He  hilt 
fet  the  poor  to  work  all  over  France,  in  combing, 
fpinnin°-,  weaving,  dyeing  of  wool,  and  woollen 
ooods.  And  what  was  foon  the  confequencc  or 
this  ?  The  French  king  faw  ail  his  fubjeds  doathed, 
however  indifferently,  with  the  manmadures  of 
their  own  country,  who,  but  a  few  years  before 
bought  their  cloths  from  England,  or,  which  was 
worfe,  at  fecond-hand  from  Flanders  and  the 
Dutch  This  was  carried  on  with  fuch  a  piouigy 
of  l'uccefs,  that  it  would  take  up  more  room  than 
we  can  fpare  to  duly  reprefent  it.  —  I  his  c 
mercial  minUVer  decoyed,  by  rewards  and  enc« 
raiments,  Englifh  artifts  into  every  pr.  of 
France,  where  it  was  molt  eligible  to  eliablilh 
fhefe  manufadures,  and  they  taught  the  people 
fo  well  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  manufacture, 
and  the  French  were  fo  apt  to  learn,  and  lo  dex¬ 
terous  and  chearful  in  teaching  each  other,  that, 
in  a  few  years,  they  could  do  without  Englifh  in¬ 
truders,  even  in  the  fa?on  d’Angleterre.  _ 

■  The  French  being  thus  able  to  turnifh  their  own 
people,  they  not  only  excluded  the  Engh 
woollen  manufadures  from  their  country  by  a  -aw, 
but  began  to  turn  their  eyes  on  rivalling  the  Ln- 
glifh  in  all  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe,  as  11 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  alio  in  Aha 
Africa,  but  efpecially  in  lurkey  and  Barbary. 

To  effeduate  which,  Colbert 


Colbert  took  thefe  meafures :  he  firft  informed 
himfelf  of  the  feveral  lorts  of  the  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures  fold  in  every  foreign  market,  whereof  he 
had  patterns  brought  him  ;  and  he  erected  par¬ 
ticular  works  for  the  making  thofe  very  goods: 
he  alfo  wifely  encouraged  the  merchants  to  export 
them,  by  caufing  credit  to  be  given  them  out  of 
the  public  flock  ;  that  is,  by  the  king,  even  till 
the  Return  for  these  Goods  came  home. 
This  was  particularly  done  with  the  Turkey  mer¬ 
chants  at  Marfeilles,  who  had  credit  out  of  the 
Royal  Treasury  till  the  return  of  their  fhips 
from  Smyrna  and  Scanderoon  :  by  which  politic 
encouragement  the  Marfeillians  firft  fupplanted 
the  Englifh  in  the  Levant  trade,  wherein,  we  are 
too  lenfible,  they  have  furprizingly  increafed  ever 
fince. 

The  fame  was  likewife  done  at  the  famous  ma¬ 
nufactory  near  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  where  the 
cloths,  by  means  of  the  inftrudtions  of  our  En¬ 
glifh  woollen  manufacturers,  and  our  Englifh  wool, 
are  made  fo  admirably  well,  that  fome  have 
thought  they  have  equalled,  if  not  outdone  the 
Englifh.— Certain  it  is,  they  make  very  good 
cloths  there,  and  dye  and  drefs  them  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  but  many  fay  that  they  fail  of  the  fub- 
ftance,  the  firmnefs,  and  weight  of  the  Englifh  ; 
yet,  as  they  are  cheaper,  they  have  made  their 
way  in  foreign  markets. 

Before,  as  well  as  fince  the  French  king  begun 
thofe  fabrics  in  his  dominions,  we  fent  large  quan¬ 
tities  or  woollen  goods  to  France  •,  but,  fince  the 
clandeftine  exportation  of  our  wool,  the  French 
king  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  forts  of 
our  woollen  manufactures. — This  they  have  ac- 
complifhed  within  about  80  years  ;  and,  if  they 
continue  to  have  our  wool,  and  other  foreign 
wools,  fo  cheap  as  they  have,  in  exchange  for 

their 
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their  brandies  and  wines,  &c.  and  to  go  on  with 
the  like  rapidity  in  thofe  manufactures,  the  fate  of 
this  the  molt  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  deplorable.  .  ,  ,.t 

At  Abbeville,  a  large  town  in  Ptcaidy,  about 

qo  miles  north  of  Paris,  and  15  eaft  of  the  Bn- 
tifh  Channel,  is  a  manufacture  of  fine  broad  cloths, 
which  Lewis  XIV.  firft  eftablifhed  ;  and  which  he 
did  by  advancing  40,000  livres  to  Mynheer  an 
Robais,  a  Dutchman.— The  king  alfo  ereded  turn 
a  fpacious  and  commodious  place  wherein  to  carry 
on  this  manufactory,  and  a  fine  houfe  to  live  in, 
and  granted  him  a  patent  for  the  foie  making  c 
fuperfine  broad  cloths  in  that  part  of  France. 
As  Mynheer  was  a  Proteftant,  the  French  king 
granted  him  a  further  patent,  renewable  every  20 
years,  for  the  free  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion,  for  himfelf  and  family,  and  to  all  the  people 
that  did  then,  or  fhould  hereafter,  work  in  any 
branch  of  the  woollen  fabrics  at  this  town,  &c 
Alfo,  that  if  any  woman,  who  was  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  fhould  marry  a  Proteftant  that  belonged  to 
this  manufactory,  fhe  fhould  have  it  in  her  option 
to  turn  Proteftant  or  not. — And,  in  order  at  once 
effectually  to  eftablifh  this  manufactory,  the  king 
himfelf  wore  fome  of  the  firft  cloth  that  was 
made,  and  ordered  all  his  court  to  do  the  fame. 

All  thefe  privileges  are  maintained  to  this  day  in¬ 
violably,  and  the  faCtory  is  now  carried  on  by  three 
partners,  that  are  nephews  to  old  Van  Robais,  who 
firft  eftablifhed  it,  and  are  of  the  fame  name. 

There  are  108  broad  looms,  and  about  600 
men,  women,  and  children,  employed  upon  the 
fpot,  in  picking  of  wool,  winding,  warping, 
weaving,  fhearing,  rowing,  dyeing,  burling,  Rab¬ 
bling,  fine-drawing,  preffing,  packing,  &c.  A 

employed  are  governed  with  extreme  decorum  and 
1  J  regularity. 
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regularity.  They  all  come  to  work,  and  leave  it, 
at  the  beat  of  a  drum. 

One  Cole,  that  went  from  London,  was  the 
firft  man  that  taught  them  to  dye  proper  colours, 
to  make  mixtures  of  wool,  as  we  do  in  England, 
to  make  into  cloth. — This  manufacture  hath  fo 
inriched  the  Van  Robais’s  family,  that,  upon  pub¬ 
lic  days,  they  appear  in  their  coach  and  fix  horfes, 
with  half  a  dozen  fplendid  valets  to  attend  them, 
as  grandly  as  any  of  the  peers  in  France. 

There  are  not  lefs  than  1000  looms  going  in 
this  town  on  paragons,  befide  a  great  many  more 
that  are  employed  in  the  making  of  druggets, 
ferge,  cloth-ferge,  &c. — Thofe  goods  are  chiefly 
fent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  most  of 

THEM  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  SOLD  FOR  ENGLISH 

Woollen  Manufactures,  they  being  fa$on 
d’Angleterre.  c  I  have  been  told  (fays  an 
4  eminent  Englifh  woollen  manufacturer,  who 
4  took  a  tour  to  France  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  the 
4  woollen  fabric  in  that  kingdom)  by  a  Manu- 
6  facturer  of  the  Town  of  ABBEVILLE, 
4  THAT  HE  HATH  KNOWN  AN  ENGLISH  SHIP 
4  lie  in  St  VALERY  Road  (the  port  before- 
4  mentioned)  while  they  have  sent  a  Boat 
4  up  to  ABBEVILLE,  which  is  near  four 
4  Leagues,  to  fetch  down  Bales  of  Wool- 
4  len  Manufactories,  and  have  shipped 
4  THEM  ON  BOARD  THE  ENGLISH  VESSEL, 

4  AND  CARRIED  THEM  TO  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

4  for  ENGLISH  GOODS,  the  Bales  being 

4  MARKED  AND  NUMBERED,  AS  IF  THEY  WERE 
4  MARKED  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  ARE  SOLD 

4  amongst  our  ENGLISH  Goods*/ 

►  — 

And 

*  See  Obfervations  on  the  Britifh  Wool,  and  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  it  in  this  kingdom  ;  with  remarks  on  the  wool  and  wool¬ 
len  manufactories  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  &c. 

Printed 
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And  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  this  is 
too  common  a  cafe,  and  has  been  an  artifice  of 
many  years  Handing,  to  impofe  thefe  French 
woollen  manufactures,  made  fa?on  d’Angle- 
terre,  upon  foreign  nations  for  Englifh :  and 
thofe  too  which  have  not  been  fo  good  in  equa¬ 
lity  may  have  been  complained  of  by  foreigners, 
and  highly  prejudiced  the  reputation  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  in  that  refpeCt  alfo. — Nor  could  a  more 
fuperlative  trick  be  contrived  than  this,  let  it  be 
taken  in  any  light  whatever,  for  the  abfolute  ruin 
of  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  French  •,  and  fuch  Englifhmen,  or 
Britons,  who  are  either  merchants  or  matters  of 
fhips,  that  will  be  thus  concerned  in  a  confpiracy 
of  fuch  deftruCtive  confequence  to  the  whole  wool¬ 
len  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  deferve  the 
gallows  more  mcritorioufly  than  any  criminal, 
perhaps,  that  was  ever  exalted  to  it. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  the  generality  of  Cham- 

paigne  and  Soissons. 

The  pafturage  is  admirable,  maintaining  1 6  or 
17,000  fheep,  which  afford  three  or  lour  millions 

of  pounds  of  wool. 

It  is  almoft  incredible,  how  much  of  the  wool¬ 
len  manufacture  there  is  in  thefe  two  provinces. 
At  Rheims,  they  make  cloth  after  the  iattnon  of 
Berry,  etamines,  razes,  cordeliers,  ferges,  &c. 
At  Rhetal,  the  fame  as  at  Rheims,  befides  etta- 

ments  and  crapes. 

At  Chateau-Portien,  at  Mezieres,  Donchery, 

Mouzon,  Fifmes,  Sainte  Manehould,  Sommepy, 

Ville  on  Tartanois,  Soiffons,  Chateau-Thierry, 

Charly, 

Printed  by  H.  Kent,  and  fold  by  Simon  Virtue  in  SwithinV 
Alley,  near  the  Royal-Exchange,  1738.  By  a  manufacturer 
of  Northamptonfhire. 
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Charly,  Orbaye,  S.  Martin  Dublois,  Bar  fur  Aube, 
Ferre  en  Tartanois,  Neuilly,  and  S.  Fond,  they 
make  only  ferges,  etamines,  and  defeverfins.  Ac 
Sedan,  they  make  a  quantity  of'  doth,  very  fine 
and  very  good,  alfo  a  great  number  of  doth  ferges, 
and  ferges  after  the  fafbion  of  London.  °At 
Bouts,  Pertes,  and  Joinville,  villages  near  Rheims, 
they  make  only  white  etamines,  which  they  fell  to 
Rheims.  At  Montcornet,  ratines,  reveches,  cloth 
ferge,  and  eftametes.  At  Vervins,  Fontaine,  P]u- 
miere,  the  like,  alfo  fome  common  cloth.  Ac 
Montmirel,  Langres,  St  Juft,  Anglure,  Sezanne, 
La  Ferte  Gouchicr,  and  La  Ferte  Sous-  Joiiars, 
doth  ell  wide,  and  above,  to  five  quarters,'  all  of 
Spanifh  wool  only.  In  fhort,  at  Brienne,  Chalons, 
Vitry,  Joinville,  Chaumont,  Dionville,  they  make 
ferge  razes,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London, 
cloth  ferge,  eftametes,  everfins,  etamines  after  the 
-  fafhion  of  Rheims,  and  druggets  ;  befides,  they 
make  cloth  at  Chaumont.  The  wool,  employed 
in  thefe  feveral  manufactories,  is  partly  foreign, 
partly  French.  The  foreign  is  common  Spanifh 
wool,  as  de  Caftile,  and  les  Segovianes,  and  the 
like.  The  French  wool  is  de  l’Auxois,  de  Berry, 
de  Champaigne,  du  Soiffonnois,  and  de  Picardy. 
They  reckon  1400  looms. 

At  Rethel,  they  ufe  the  wool  of  Champaigne, 
Picardy,  and  Soiffonnois.  The  mixture,  which 
the  workmen  make  of  common  wool  with  fine, 
lowers  confiderably  the  price  and  quality  of  them. 

The  cloths  made  at  Sedan,  are  fome  after  the 
fafhion  of  Holland,  fome  after  the  fafhion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  others  after  the  falhion  of  Spain.  The 
wool  they  make  ufe  of  in  the  one  and  the  other, 
are  wool  de  Segovie,  Segovianes,  Albarazines, 
des  Soris,  and  other  of  the  better  forts. 

The  fabric  of  ferges  is  alfo  very  confiderable  at 
Sedan,  1  he  wool  they  ufe  is  that  of  Berry,  Ar- 

E  dennes. 
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dennes,  Champaign;,  Brie  and  common  Span, ft 
wool.  They  are  fold  in  Holland,  Poland,  Cer 

many,  and  within  the  kingdom.  r 

At  Donchery  is  made  wide  ferge,  cloth  erg, 
ferge  de  Londres-,  the  wool  is  that  of  Berry, 
Champaigne,  and  Brie.  At  Moufon  and  Autre- 
cott,  cloth  ferges,  ferge  de  Londres,  &c.  J ^ 
are  all  made  of  wool  of  the  countiy. 
nufadtorv  of  St  Manehould  they  ufe  only  wool  of 
the  country,  with  which  they  make  ferge  alter  the 
laftfon  y Chaions,  doth  'erges  eftame,^  and 

frizes  At  Siuppe,  or  Suippe,  the  manutac 
i,  conliderable.  All  the  (tuffs  are  made  of  wool 
of  the  country,  i.  e.  everfines,  cloth  iere  ,  g 
razes  and  fnzes.  At  Ville  en  Tartanois,  wide 
ferges  cloth  ferges,  all  of  woo!  of  the  country. 
Routz  Perthes,  and  Sunville,  are  three  villages 
^  Rheims,  where  they  make  only r  wftte  e  a- 
mines  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Mo 
met^are  made  ferges,  ratines,  eftametes,  revccto, 

cloth  ferges,  on  which  they  ™poy  J 
wool  of  the  country.  Verv.ns,  Fontaine,  an 
Plunders,  afford  common  cloths  and  fer0es,  o 
fhc  wool  of  the  country.  At  Neville  .  * 

arc  employed  the  wool  of  Brie,  Champaigne,  an 

Sure  is  wide  ferge,  cloth  ferge  and 'gf  j™ 
the  fafhion  of  Mouy,  the  wool  of  the  coi  n  y 
only.  At  Chari y,  they  make  wide  ferges,  clot 
?.  Jes  &c.  all  of  wool  of  the  country.  Thele, 
i  6  ’  are  in  the  department  of  Rheims  (thofc 
Mlow,  are  in  .he'  department  of  Troy,  and 

Chalons')  where  they  make  neai  04*00  p 
Ruff  employing  for  that  purpofe  740,000  pounds 
weight  of  wool  of  Champaigne,  Brie,  So, Rons 
and°Bourgogne,  befides  above  530,000  poun 
Spariifli  wool,  and  above  50,000  of  that  of  Berry. 
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They  keep  there  14  or  15,000  fheep,  which  pro¬ 
duce  3,000,000  7  or  800,000  pounds  of  wool. 

At  Chalons,  they  make  a  quantity  of  fcrge 
razes,  ferge  of  Rheims,  eftamines,  everfines, 
cloth  ferges  of  the  fafhion  of  London.  Of  thefe 
laff,  they  make  about  2500  pieces  a  year  ;  of  all 
the  otheis  about  2000.  I  he  wools  they  make  ufe 
of  for  one  and  the  other,  are  fome  of  Champaigne, 
Brie,  Soiffonnois,  and  Bourgogne,  and  fome  Spa- 
niffe  wool.  There  are  325  mafter  clothiers.  Be- 
jfides,  there  are  30  or  35  other  looms  for  a  manu¬ 
factory,  that  fome  cloth  merchants  of  Paris  have 
got  eftablifhed  by  letters  patents.  They  make 
aifo,  in  that  manufactory,  ferge  after  the  fafhion 
of  London,  ratines,  pinchinas  *,  and  employ  in 
the  one  and  the  other,  according  to  their  quality, 
wool,  prime  Segovia,  fine  Albarafin,  and  other 
Spanifh  .  wool,  with  that  of  Berry,  l’Auxois, 
Champaigne,  and  Brie.  The  produCt  of  this 
manufactory  is  in  proportion  as  great  as  the  others. 
They  fell  them  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  Liege, 
and  in  Italy.  Liege  takes  off  a  great  number, 
they  being  well  liked  there.  At  Vitry,  are  made 
^-r§e5  lazes,  lerge  after  the  fafhion  of  London, 
cloth  ferges,  druggets,  and  eftametes.  The  wool 
they  employ,  are  thofe  of  Champaigne,  Brie,  and 
1  Auxois.  At  Chaumont,  are  made  a  quantity  of 
cloths,  ferges  croiffees,  druggets  ;  of  the  laft  one 
is  of  wool  only,  the  other  of  wool  and  thread. 
They  ufe  only  the  wool  of  the  country. 

Of  the  trade  for  Spanifh  wool  at  Bayonne. 

It  is  computed,  that  the  import  of  wool  at 
Bayonne  amounts  to  15,000  bales,  of  all  qualities, 
viz.  fegovies,  leonefes,  fuperfines,  common  fego- 
vies,  fories,  fogoviennes,  burguletes,  fories  de  ca- 
alleros,  fories  molines,  grand  albarazines,  des 

E  2  cuencas, 
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cuencas.  des  etremenas,  belchittes,  campos  d’Ar- 
raeon,  'fleuretons  de  Navarre,  and  all  forts  of 
lamb’s  wool,  fine  and  common,  furge,  and  walhed. 

Many  of  the  merchants  of  Bayonne  give  orders 
to  have  part  of  the  wools  bought  en  furge,  and 
to  have  them  walbed  upon  the  tpot  on  their  own 
account.  Others  have  them  from  the  Spaniards 
who  are  flock- matters,  or  from  the  merchants  of 
that  nation,  who  trade  in  it,  and  every  year  lend 
or  carry  them  to  Bayonne,  all  wafheo,  and  led 
them  there  themfelves :  fo  that  the  people  of 
Bayonne  have  always  their  wools  at  the  hrit  hand, 
and  can  afford  them  cheaper  than  others.  Betides, 
the  be  ft  conveniences  lor  waffling  are  nearer  that 
city  than  any  other,  even  nearer  than  to  Bilboa. 
The  wool  that  comes  from  Bayonne,  is  molt  pro¬ 
fitable  and  beft  triaged  of  all  that  come  from  Spain. 

They  load  commonly  at  Bayonne  every  year 
50  or  40  vefifels,  which  carry  200  or  350  bales  of 
fine  wool  to  Roan  and  Nantes,  and  8  or  10  veffe  s 
to  Holland  :  Languedoc  alio  takes  oft  much  wool 
of  fories  fegoviennes,  and  common  fories,  that 
are  the  mod  proper  for  Londrines  feconds,  which 
are  beft  for  the  Levant  trade. 


Of  the  commerce  of  Limosin,  Poictou,  &c. 

At  St  Jean  de  Angelis,  they  make  cloths  ell 
wide,  and  etamines :  at  Nerac,  commonly  1900 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  1250  ferges:  at  Angoulefme, 
feraes  and  etamines :  La  Rouchefaucault,  on  y 
ferge :  Limoge,  reveches :  Tulle,  reveches,  or 
petits  razes  :  Brieve,  reveches :  St  Leonard,  ftrong 
and  coarfe  cloths  for  foldiers  and  peafants. 

The  fluffs  made  at  Poitiers  are  camblets,  eta¬ 
mines,  ferges,  and  crapes.  At  Chaftelleraud,  they 
make  ferges  and  etamines,  in  which  they  employ 
only  wool  of  the  country.  At  Lufignan,  they 
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make  two  forts  of  ferges,  razes,  and  cloth  ferge, 
both  of  wool  of  the  country.  At  St  Maixant, 
they  make  ferge  razes,  which  are  efleemed  for 
theii  finenefs,  although  they  ule  but  the  wool  of 
the  country,  for  which  they  chufe  the  fined:  ;  and 
of  the  reft  make  reveches,  and  other  coarfe  goods. 
They  make  abundance  of  double  caps  and  flock- 
ings  with  wool  of  the  country,  and  of  Limoges. 
The  ferge  made  at  La  Mothe  St  Gerave,  for  qua¬ 
lity,  finenefs,  and  the  wool  employed  there,  are 
the  fame  as  at  Maixant. 

At  Niort,  they  employ  only  the  wools  of  the 
country  ;  the  feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  there  made, 
are  druggets  of  wool  only,  others  of  wool  and 
thread,  ferge  razes,  etamines  buretes,  and  coarfe 
cloth  ferges. .  At  f  ontenay  le  Comte,  they  make 
cloth  yard  wide,  and  etamines,  both  of  wool  of 
the  country.  At  La  Chateigneraye,  are  made  ca- 
difies,  fergettes,  and  cloth  ierge  :  this,  with  the 
wool  of  the  country,  the  others  with  fleuretons  de 
Navarre.  At  Cheuffois,  the  fame  as  the  former. 
At  La  Meilleroege,  they  make  only  tiretaines  and 
narrow  druggets.  At  Pouzanges  the  fame.  At 
St  Memin  the  fame. 

At  Brefvire,  is  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable 
manufactories  in  the  department  of  the  infpeCtor 
of  Poitiers.  The  fluffs  made  there,  are  tiretaines, 
of  thread  and  wool,  ferge  razes  and  cloth  ferges, 
all  of  wool  of  the  country  only.  At  Moncontan, 
the  fluffs  are  tiretaines  of  different  fafhions,  of  the 
refufe  of  wool,  from  Nicort,  Bourdeaux,  Xointes, 
and  Senfa.  At  St  Pierre,  the  fluffs  are  cadiffes, 
druggets,  of  fleureton  de  Navarre,  and  cloth  ferges 
ell  wide,  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Thou- 

Ci0tk  fer^e’  ^er&e  razes’  anc*  fome  etamines. 

I  he  druggets  made  at  Partenay  are  much  efleem- 
ed,  and  have  a  great  vent ;  fome  are  of  wool 
only,  others  of  thread  and  wool,  Thefe  lafl  are 

made 
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made  of  wool  of  the  country,  the  firft  only  oi 
Spanifh  wool.  At  Azais  are  made  druggets,  fome 
called  imperial,  others  common  •,  the  laft  of  wool 
only,  or  wool  and  thread  •,  the  firft  of  wool  and 
filk  •  to  make  the  imperial,  they  employ  only  t  c 
wool  of  Campo  ;  for  the  common,  wool  of  the 
country.  At  Vivoufne  are  made  coarfe  ferge,  and 
fome  ferge  razes.  At  Chateau  Larcher  the  fame, 
and  fome  reveches  of  a  low  price.  Me  *e,  ergc 
razes  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  Cuiray,  coarte 
fercres.  Gencay,  fome  ferges,  fome  reveches,  bot. 
of 'wool  of  the  country.  Coulognes,  druggets, 

They0  grow,  in  the  generality  of  Poi&iers, 
about  250  milliers  of  wool,  which  they  employ 
m  the  above-mentioned  fabrics,  and  of  ftock.ngs 
and  hats.  They  confume  befides  a  great  quantity 
of  Spanifh  wool,  called  wool  de  Campo,  and  Heu 
r  tons  de  Navarre ;  which  they  have  by  the  way 
of  Rochelle  and  de  Nantes,  to  the  amount  of  2000 
bales,  every  bale  weighing  300  pounds  T  y 
make,  in  that  generality,  from  25  to  30,000  pieces 

of  fluff  every  year. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Orleans. 

They  make  caps  of  Spanifh  wool,  wool  of 
Berry/ and  of  the  country,  befides  (lockings. 
Their  manufactories  in  cloth  and  other  woollen 
fluffs,  employ  not  only  the  wool  ot  the  coun  ry, 
but  alfo  a  good  quantity  of  the  wool  of  Berry, 
Beaffe,  Brie,  Soulogne.  The  principal  manufac¬ 
tories  of  cloth,  are  thofe  of  St  Genoux,  Clamtcy, 
Chatillon  fur  Loing,  and  Montargns.  There  are 
many  more,  of  ferges  and  other  woollens,  viz.  at 
Orleans,  ferge  tremieres,  ferges  with  two  eftains, 
frocs  and  baguettes.  At  Baugeney  the  fame,  an 
moreover,  cloth  ferge.  At  Blots  as  at  Baugeney, 


a!fo  crapes.  At  Vendome,  and  at  Pierre  Fitte> 
eftamates,  and  ferges  ot  feveral  forts.  White 
ferges,  called  tourangelles,  and  white  cloth  ferges, 
are  made  at  Montoir,  Salbry,  Souefme,  Nouan  le 
Fuzilier,  Vouzon,  Jergeau,  Chatres,  St  Fargean 
and  Bron,  There  is  at  St  Aignan  a  fabric  of  cor- 
dats,  or  cloth  for  the  capuchins.  The  manu¬ 
facture  at  Chateaunef  and  Brinont,  are  cloth  ferges, 
baguettes,  and  tiretaines  :  at  Gien,  cloth  tremors’ 
white  and  grey,  white  frifons  and  examines.  At 
Charite  and  Penthieres,  cloth  ferges,  and  thofe 
called  felins.  At  Pongoin,  Chaudan,  Razoches, 
and  Illiers,  only  ferge  of  two  eftains.  At  An- 
thoin,  different  forts  of  grey  and  white  etamines, 
of  wool  of  the  country,  etamines  of  Spanilli 
wool,  called  langres ;  etamines,  mufc  colour,  of 
wool  of  the  country  *,  and  other  etamines,  where¬ 
of  the  warp  is  of  the  wool  of  Maine  ;  whence 
they  have  it  ready  lpun,  and  the  woof  of  Spanifh 
wool,  or  fine  wool  of  'Berry. 

Romorantin  is  the  mod  confiderable  manufactory 
of  the  whole  generality  they  make  above  5500 
pieces  every  year,  viz.  white  cloths  five  quarters 
wide,  other  cloths  lefs  wide,  of  the  fame  colour, 
white  ferge,  white  grey,  and  grey,  and  ferge 
croifFe,  partly  of  the  wool  of  Berry,  partly  of 
the  country.  I  hey  have  aifo  fettled  there  a  fabric 
of  white  cloths,  half  of  Spanifh  wool,  half  of 
fine  wool  of  Berry,  which  cloths  are  fit  to  be  dyed 
fear let.  The  manufacturers  of  Romorantin  hav¬ 
ing  been  uled  to  employ  the  wool  of  Navarre  and 
Barbary,  they  are  forbid  to  do  it,  by  an  arret  of 
council,  April  1706,  and  again  by  the  intendant 
of  the  generality,  July  1716. 

They  confume  in  this  generality  200  milliers  of 
wool,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  country.  They 
make  2-5,000  pieces  of  cloth,  &c.  Foreign  pieces, 

to 
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to  the  amount  of  14,000,  are  brought  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  places  and  marked  there. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine3 

and  Perche. 

The  commerce  at  Amboife  for  etamines  and 
druggets  made  there,  is  much  efteemed,  and  a 
good  many  hands  are  there  employed  in  them. 
Xn  Touraine,  they  make  little  elfe  but  etamines, 
ferges,  razes,  and  druggets.  The  principal  places 
where  they  are  made,  are  Chinon,  Richlieu,  Lou- 
dun,  Loches,  Beauclieu,  St  Chriftophle,  St  Pater, 
and  Laval,  for  etamines  and  ferges.  At  Beau¬ 
mont,  La  Roue,  and  Roziers,  befides  thefe  two 
forts  of  fluffs,  they  make  alfo  razes  and  ferge  tre- 
mieres  •,  and  at  Montrefor,  Villeloin,  and  Orbigny, 
only  ferge  half  ell,  of  wool  of  the  country. 

The  druggets  and  tiretaines  of  Amboife,  are 
partly  wool  of  Touraine,  partly  wool  of  Berry. 
At  Beuo-nav,  they  ufe  wool  ol  BeaufTe,  inftead  or 
that  o f°Bmy.  At  Chateau,  Renault,  Neuville, 
Pontpierre,  Maray,  Neufay,  and  Loifant,  the 
razes,  ferge  tremieres,  etamines,  and  druggets, 
are  made  of  the  fame  wool  as  at  Beugnay.  In 
the  fabrics  of  Montrichard,  which  confifts  only  or 
druggets  and  white  ferge,  they  employ  but  wool 

of  the  country.  .  _ 

At  Angers,  they  make  etamines  or  dirterent 

prices,  and  ferge  tremieres,  both  of  the  wool  of 
the  country.  At  Chateau  Gontiers,  etamines,  and 
druggets  after  the  falhion  ofLude,  ferge  croiffees. 
At  La  Fleche,  etamines,  ferges,  druggets,  of  the 
wool  of  the  country.  At  Montreuil  Bellay,  the 
fame.  At  Beaufort  and  Durtal,  ferges,  etamines, 
druggets,  all  of  wool  of  the  country. 

They  make  etamines  and  ferge  tremieres  at 
Mayette,  Chateau  de  Loir,  Ferte,  Bernard,  Beau¬ 
mont  le  Vicomte,  Mayenne,  and  Laval. 


camblif  MuanS,’  3re  made  doubIe  amines  and 

parts  of  wnr,|1Cf  l!e  COmmoniy  dyed  black,  three 
parts  of  w°o1  of  the  country,  the  reft  of  Poidou. 

At  Manjette,  ftrong  ferge  tremieres.  Chateau  de 

Ferte  B^nafd^M^f  3,1  °,fw°o1  °f  the  countr7- 
fin/  Bernard>  ad  of  wool,  others  of  wool  and 

tryk’  3nd  druS§ets’  thread  and  wool  of  the  coun- 

Bonneftable  the  fabric  is  confiderable ;  they 

Sev  a re  dTLTIh  'W  ,  J 

in  the  others  a  d,T“  ‘aI 

as'at  Bonn 'ftaIrmAt  M«  makefmuch  thc  rame 

-d  dTets 

and  woolTeh?”"^.  a“d  d™ffi“=  °f 

Vi„cnJo'fTn0lepne«al,tyofTour!>  v!z'  th'Pn«- 
about  ?  T  AnJ°“>  and  Maine,  are  made 

about  18,000  pieces  of  fluff,  and  above  u,ooo 

foreign  pieces  are  marked  there.  The  wool  thev 

ernp.oy  in  thofe  fabrics,  are  almoft  all  of  the  woo^ 

o  the  country,  which  is  commonly  fold  for  60  to 
75  hvres  the  quintal.  7  t0 

At  Nogent  are  made  etamines. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Berry. 

this  dTftPri/nd  //°‘  aZ  -the  Chief  commodities  of 

emolnv  if  I  W°°  *S  g0°d  enough»  but  they 

employ  only  the  worft  themfelves,  the  beft  and 

fineft  bemg  bought  up  by  the  merchants  of  Roan  • 

wh.ch  is  the  realon  why  the  manufadurers  of  Ber- 

ry  make  only  coarfe  cloth,  called  cloth  of  Berry  ; 

Sldl^r  leminthdr  kind’  but  only  for 
fluffs  f  ferVants’Dand  common  people.  The  other 
ftuffs  ol  wool  of  Berry,  are  coarfe  ferge,  druggets, 
tiretaines5  and  pinchinats. 

F  Bourges* 
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Bourses,  Iffouden,  Chateroux,  Vierfon,  Selles 
Aubienv,  and  Romorantin,  are  the  places  where 
the  belt  manufactories  are  iettled,  among  which 
that  of  Romorantin  is  moft  efteemed. 

The  other  places  of  manufacture  of  wool  of 
Berry,  are  Le  Blanc,  S.  Amant,  La  Chaftres, 
Chaftilion,  Mehun,  Aubigny,  Dun  ^  Roi,  b. 
Benoift  du  Sault,  Buzancois,  Leuroux,  St  bavin, 
Sancerre,  Linieres,  Leret,  La  Chapelle  Dangml- 
lon,  Aifne  le  Chateau,  St  Gautier,  Ivry  le  Fr  , 
Argenton,  Newvy  St  Sepulchre,  Argent,  a  e 
cay,  Cinconet,  Baugy,  Sancergues,  Les  Aix,  Bla  - 

cafort,  and  Enrichcmont. 

Befides  what  has  been  faid  above,  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fine  wool  which  the  province  of  Berry  tur- 
nifhes  for  Roan,  for  the  fabric  of  cloth  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  the  merchants  of  that  city  (Roan)  buy 
up  others  of  the  common  wools  of  Berry  fo.  th 
manufacture  of  tapeftry.  What  remains,  is  uied 
for  making  caps  of  all  forts,  made  in  the  province, 

efpecially  at  Bourges.  ,  ,  , 

In  this  generality,  of  34  places  where  cloth  and 

other  woollen  ftuffs  are  made,  there  are  feven,  viz. 
Bourges,  Iffoudan,  Chateau  Roux,  Romorantin, 
Verfon,  Selles,  and  Aubigny,  where  they  com¬ 
monly  make  from  3  to  4000  pieces  each  ;  fix, 
viz.  Le  Blanc,  Sancerre,  Chateauneuf,  Limere, 
Ivoy  le  Prey,  Concoins,  where  they  make  from 
2  to  3000  pieces;  and  21  others,  where  they  do 
not  make  above  8  or  goo  pieces  each. 

The  ftuffs  at  Moulins  and  thereabout,  are  lerges» 
etamines,  and  crapes.  At  Montlucon,  Henfton, 
Decize  the  fame.  Cercy  la  Toure,  partly  ferges 
and  partly  etamines.  Moulins  Engilbert,  cloths, 
and  tome7 other  ftuffs.  The  tapeftry  made  in  this 
Generality  amounts  to  80,000  livres  yearly.  _ 

D  Tn  AuvergnC,  the  manufacture  of  etamines, 
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worded  camblets,  burats,  cadife,  burailies,  and 
other  woollen  maniifa&ure^  is  very  good. 

\  *  '  ■  •  j 

Of  the  commerce  of  Normandy,  as  divided  into 
three  generalities,  Rouen,  Alenfon,  and  Caen. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  generality  of 
Rouen  confifts  of  cloth,  ferges,  tapedry,  wherein 
are  employed  1200  looms.  In  the  good  manu¬ 
factory,  they  uie  but  Spanifh  wool,  or  the  bed  of 
r  ranee ;  thole  of  Normandy,  are  for  duffs  of  an 
inferior  kind.  They  import  to  Roan,  communi- 

bus  annis,  9000  bales,  of  which  5000  are  Spanilh, 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  fabric  of  the  city  of  Roan,  and 
which  employed  the  greated  number  of  hands, 
was  the  cloth  of  Uffeau,  ell  wide,  but  now  thofe 
after  the  fafhion  of  Elbeuf  have  taken  their  place. 

1  his  lad  is  good,  and  improving  daily,  neverthe- 
Jels  it  is  not  yet  come  up  to  the  true  cloths  of  El¬ 
beuf.  As  to  the  cloths  of  Uffeau,  they  keep  them 
up  yet,  but  make  lefs  of  them  fince  thofe  after  the 
fafhion  of  Elbeuf  have  prevailed.  The  third  fort 

ma^e  at  Rouen,  is  according  to  the  fafhion 
o  England  ;  but  of  this  lad,  not  fo  much  as  of 
the  two  former.  Other  woollens  made  there  are, 
white  druggets,  commonly  called  efpagniolettes  - 
other  druggets,  of  all  colours,  half-ell  wide,  and 
white  ratines,  five-quarters  wide.  They  make  alfo 
barracans  of  thread  and  wool,  *  wide,  very  coarfe, 
and  berlucha’s,  or  druggets,  of  a  better  fort, 

Ihefe  two  lad  fabrics  employ  about  60  looms, 
and  the  others  near  200. 

At  Darnetal,  the  woollen  manufactory  is  very 
ancient:  their  fird  datutes  are  in  the  reien  of 
Henry  III.  (1587.)  The  different  cloths  there~made 
are,  after  the  fadiion  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  j  cloths  after  the  fafhion  of  Elboeuf,  Uffeau, 

F  2.  druggets. 
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druggets,  or  pinchinats.  Their  manufacture  of 
blankets  is  the  fecond  branch  of  the  trade  of  that 
town  and  it’s  valley. 

At  St  Aubin  la  Riviere,  the  manufactory  com¬ 
menced  in  1691,  in  virtue  of  letters  patents  of 
1672,  under  the  title  of  a  Royal  Manufactory. 
They  make  cloths  alter  the  fafhion  of  England 
and  Holland,  with  fuccefs  enough. 

The  manufactory  of  cloth  at  Elbceuf  is  an  an¬ 
cient  eftablifhment,  and  has  always  been  in  good 
credit  for  the  forts  of  cloth  undertaken  there  at 
different  times.  Before  the  great  regulation  of 
1669,  they  made  there  only  white  coarfe  cloths  ; 
but,  all  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  having 
received  encouragement  from  Lewis  XIV,  at  the 
inftance  of  Monfieur  Colbert,  thofe  of  Elbceuf 
were  the  firft  that  reaped  the  fruits  thereof,  by 
two  confiderable  effabhfhments  for  hne  cloths,  af¬ 
ter  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
by  means  of  the  perfection  to  which  they  are  arri¬ 
ved  in  other  cloths. 

At  Orival  they  make  only  cloths  after  the 
fafhion  of  Elbceuf. 

At  Louviers,  there  are  two  forts  of  cloth  made; 
the  one  after  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland, 
.the  other  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbceuf.  At  Pont 
de  l’Arche,  the  cloth  manufactory  is  in  great  re¬ 
putation  ;  it  was  eftablifhed  in  1690  :  the  drapery 
is  after  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland. 
At  Gournay  the  manufacture  is  ferge  only,  after 
the  fafhion  of  London,,  well  made. 

Bolbec  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  places 
in  the  country  of  Caux  for  manufacturing  a  fort  of 
Huff  called  frocs,  which  are  efteemed  the  belt  of 
the  kind  made  in  Normandy.  They  are  of  two 
forts  the  one  4  wide,  the  other  half-ell  Tv 
They  are  both  of  pure  wool  of  the  country. 
Gruchet,  the  fame  as  at  Bolbec, 


...  [37] 
c  **■  ^  Fefcamp  the  manufacture  is  diftinguifhed 

int°  old  and  new ;  the  old  are  very  flrong  ferges, 

ell- wide,  and  frocs,  the  fame  as  at  Bolbec;  the 

c^ot^S5  al‘ter  the  fafhion  of  England 
2nd  Holland  ,  the  firft  all  of  wool  of  the  country 
the  other  partly  of  foreign  wool,  partly  of  the  belt 

•  I  1  •  /V>  |  .  .  ^  I  his  manufactory  met 

with  difficulties  in  the  beginning,  bv  the  fault  of 

thofe  intruded  with  it  by  the°  undertaker!  But 
the  dexterity  of  three  foreigners,  who  had  after- 
wards  the  management  of  it,  hath  carried  it  to  fuch 
perfection,  that  cloth  hath  been  produced  there  as 

fine,  and  in  all  refpe&s  as  good,  as  that  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

There  are  a  great  quantity  of  frocs  and  belino-es 
inade  in  feveral  villages  of  the  bailiwic  of  Caux, 
efpecially  between  Fefcamp  and  Dieppe,  but  of  an 
inferior  fort  to  thofe  of  Bolbec,  either  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  the  goodnefs  of  the  wodl. 

Cloth,  and  other  woollen  fluffs,  made  at  Caen, 
are  cloths  after  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  ratines,  ferges  called  lingettes,  frocs  and 
reveches.  The  cloths  and  ratines  of  one  manufac¬ 
tory*  eflablifhed  by  Sieur  Maffieu,  about  the  end 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  are  only  of  Spanilh 

wool.  The  other  woollen  fluffs  made  here  employ 
near  700  looms. 

St  Lo  is  in  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of 
ftrong  ferge,  to  which  it  has  given  it’s  name. 

1  hey  make  alfo  there  finettes  and  razes,  very  much 
efteemed.  Thefe  different  fabrics  employ  about 
5000  workmen,  90  looms,  &c.  Thefe  fluffs  are 
excellent,  efpecially  if  they  employ  only  the  wool 
of  Coutantin. 

At  Vire  are  made  common  cloths,  yard  wide, 
alfo  ferges  linguettes ;  alfo  in  many  villages  there¬ 
abouts,  efpecially  at  Conde,  Caligni,  Monfegre, 
artemont,  Cerify,  and  Frenes.  Thefe  manufac¬ 
tures 
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turcs  employ  above  300  looms ;  they  make  com¬ 
monly  1 2,000  pieces  a  year.  At  Valogne  is  made 
ftrong  cloth,  of  wool  of  the  country.  At  Cher- 
borough,  the  fame,  but  in  greater  quantity. 

Coutance,  is  very  fit  for  a  wool  manufactory, 
having  all  proper  accommodations  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  °  The  wools  grown  there  are  excellent ;  the 
water  good  for  dyeing,  efpecially  in  fcarlet.  There 
are  abundance  of  teazles.  They  were  once  famous ; 
but,  the  war  of  the  League  having  difperfed  the 
chitf  manufacturers  into  other  parts,  they  make 
only  at  prefent  fome  pretty  druggets,  called  be- 
linges,  and  other  flight  fluffs,  partly  of  thread, 
and  partly  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  The  relt 
of  the  wool  is  fold  to  other  fabrics  ot  tne  province, 
efpecially  at  St  Lo,  where  the  ancient  manufacture 

of  ferge  of  Coutance  remains. 

At  Bayeux  is  made  cloth,  ferges,  and  ratines : 
they  are  good  of  their  kind.  At  Frelne  and  St 
Pierre  d’Antremont  they  make  partly  ferge,  like 
that  of  Caen,  partly  flight  fluffs  of  thread  and 

wool,  all  of  wool  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  ot  wool  grown  m  the 
generality  of  Caen,  but  of  different  qualities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  place  ;  thofe  that  grow  about  the 
city  ot  Caen  are  worft  ;  thole  that  grow  irom 
Bayeux  as  far  as  Cherborough,  and  all  along  tie 
coaft,  are  the  beft:  thefe  laft  are  employed  at  t 
Lo,  Vire,  Valogne,  and  Cherborough. 

The  generality  of  Alen^on  is  very  conliderable 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  other  drapery. 
They  make  there  50  or  52,000  pieces,  and  mark 
befides  16,000.  Befides  the  wool  of  the  country, 
they  are  fupplied  from  neighbouring  provinces. 

At  Alenjon  they  make  ftrong  ferge,  4  wide, 
etamines,  4  ell,  crapes  the  fame.  At  Leez,  fome 
flight  drapery,  viz.  ferges,  etamines.  Argentan 
the  fame.  Falais,  for  the  moft  part,  ferge  iur 
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eftain,  ell  wide;  ferge  tremieres,  -J,  & c.  Lifieux, 
a  quantity  of  woollen  (luffs,  called  frocs.  Verne- 
vn,  lerge  croiffee,  all  of  wool ;  druggets,  thread 
and  wool  Dreux,  cloth,  (Irong  ferges,  ferges 
after  the  fafhion  of  London,  eftamates,  and  demi- 
eftamates ;  thefe  laftare  called  linings,  becaule  they 
are  employed  to  line  cloth. 

A u male  gives  it  s  name  to  a  manufacture  of 
ferge  much  efteemed  ;  they  reckon  near  1200 
looms  at  work  there,  and  round  about.  They 
reckon  the  commerce  there  amounts  to  2,000,000, 
when  wool  is  at  a  reafonable  price. 

Nogent  le  Rxtrou  is  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Perche,  but  of  the  department  *  of  the  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  Alenfon.  The  (luffs  there  made  are  of 
three  forts,  etamines,  of  wool,  others  of  wool  and 
filk  ;  druggets,  thread  and  wool ;  above  400 
looms  are  employed  there.  The  yarn  made  ufe 
of  in  etamines  comes  for  the  mod  part  from  Mor- 
tagne,  to  the  value  of  200,000  livres  per  annum. 

At  Souence  are  made  etamines,  fome  all  of 
wool,  others  of  wool  and  filk.  At  Ecouchay* 
ftronge  ferge,  ell-wide,  and  ferge  tremieres,  4. 

At  Laigle,  partly  ferges,  partly  etamines,  and  the 
like  (light  (tuffs. 

At  Vitre,  ferges  are  made  of  thread  and  coarfe 
wool  of  the  country,  from  12  to  20  fols  the  ell : 
there  aie  alio  etamines,  from  15  to  30  fols  per  ell. 

In  Bretagne  are  employed  800  looms,  in  making 
flight  (luffs  of  wool,  viz.  etamines,  druggets, 
ferges,  moietons,  crapes,  and  narrow  cloths,  of 

the 


*  The  kingdom  of  F ranee,  where  is  any  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture,  is  cantoned  into  feveral  departments,  or  diftri&s,  called 
generalities,  with  an  infpe&or  to  each,  and  fuperintendant-ge- 
neral  of  the  whole  :  and  thus  we  corne  by  this  more  particular 

account  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  France  than  of  any 
other  kingdom  befides. 
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the  wool  of  the  country.  The  principal  places  are 
Nantes,  Rennes,  Bourg,  Dinan,  St  Bneux,  Lam* 
balle.  Chateau- Briant,  Nozay,  Redon,  JofTelin, 
Le  Guay  de  Pletant,  St  Croix,  Auvray,  Vannes, 
Maleftroit,  Rochefort,  Chateauneuf,  Lengonna, 
and  Raviliac. 

I 

Of  the  commerce  of  Bourgogne,  and  the  gene¬ 
rality. 

As  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  depaftured  in 
Burgundy,  fo  wool  is  a  very  confiderable  commo¬ 
dity  there :  one  part  whereof  is  employed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  province,  who  are  numerous ; 
the  other  part,  which  is  not  fit  for  their  ufe,  is 
bought  up  by  the  merchants  ot  the  neighbouring 

provinces. 

In  the  room  of  which,  fome  is  alfo  bought  from 
Rheims  and  Troie,  more  proper  for  certain  ma¬ 
nufactures,  viz.  for  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Seignelay,  where  they  mix  the  wool  of 
Troie  and  Rheims  with  thofe  of  Auxerrois,  which 
are  the  beft  in  Burgundy.  Their  principal  manu¬ 
factures  are,  cloths  of  Beaune,  Vitaux,  Semur, 
Saulies,  Montbart,  Rovray,  Avalon,  Auxerrois, 
Nuitz,  Pont  le  Vaux,  Autun,  Joigny,  Sens, 
Villeneuve,  l’Archeveque,  Bigny,  and  Ancy  la 

Franc.  .  .  . 

The  manufactures  of  ferges  of  all  forts,  efpecially 

cloth-ferges,  and  ferges  after  the  fafhion  of  London, 
are  not  lefs  confiderable  ;  they  make  them  at  Di¬ 
jon,  Marcy,  Auxerre,  in  the  hofpital,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Beaune,  at  Seignelay,  Amay  le  Due, 
Auxonne,  Chatillon  upon  Seine,  and  ChalTnelles. 
Druggets,  tiretaines,  tolanches,  are  made  at  Sa- 
mur,  Montbart,  Auxerre,  Nuitz,  Beaune,  Lou- 
hans,  Clungy,  Macon,  and  Montluet;  alfo  m 

fome  of  thofe  cities,  and  efpecially  at  Autun, 

crapes 
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crapes  called  frater  and  freiiles,  three  quarters  and 

half  wide  The  bufwefs  of  (lockings,  after  the 

afhion  of  navre  and  England,  is  carried  on  at 
Dijon. 

_ 

Of  the  (late  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Dau- 

phiny  and  Provence. 

Grenoble  is  the  chief  place  of  the  fabrics  round 
about,  where  they  make  cloth :  at  Virin,  and  five 
other  panfiles,  are  made  druggets  and  coarfe  cloths : 
at  1  urin,  and  nine  parilhes,  cloth  only  :  St  Mar- 
celhn,  and  four  parilhes,  cloth  only  :  at  Roy  bon, 
and  feven  parilhes,  cloth,  ratines,  and  ferge.  Ac 
berre,  and  eight  parilhes,  cloths  only  :  at  Beaure- 
paire,  cloths,  as  all'o  in  three  parilhes  belon<rino- 

fh.ff  At,St  Jean  en  R°y.ans,  and  fix  parifiiest 
iruits,  and  above  1000  pieces  of  cloth.  This 

place  is  very  commodious  for  a  manufactory,  by 
reafon  of  it’s  water.  At  Romans,  and  in  12  pa- 
nihes,  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  whole  province 
(except  Dienlefit)  are  made  four  forts  of  drapery 
viz.  cordelats  2000  pieces,  ratines  1000,  eftameux 
1 4  or  1500,  cloths  1 5  or  1 600.  A  t  Pont  en  Roy- 
ans  and  17  parilhes,  are  made  cloths  only;  at 
'-reft,  and  1 3  places,  ratines  and  cordelats. 

At  Montelimat  is  the  greateft  manufactory, 
they  reckon  up  25  places  where  ratines  and  fer¬ 
gettes  are  made:  Tolliman,  and  nine  parilhes, 
make  fergettes  :  Dien  de  Fit,  and  20  places,  make 

InTrtteSi  ?nly:  ®uis’  and  chree  traces,  fergettes 
and  cordelats:  Valence,  cloth  and  ratines:  Vienne, 

and  1 7  places,  make  druggets. 

mJhr  a°01  °fr1Aovince  is  employed  in  different 

m!m  f3AUreS  -°f  ftuffs  and  hats-  Their  woollen 
manufacture  is,  cloth  made  ail  of  Spanilh  wool, 

and  caps  of  the  wool  of  the  country. 


G 
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At  Toulon  are  made  two  forts  of  pinchinets  ; 
one  all  of  Spanifh  wool,  the  other  only  of  the 
wool  of  the  country.  The  cadis  and  cordelats  are 
made  of  the  wool  of  Provence,  viz.  in  Aix,  Gor- 
des,  Apt,  Ayquires,  Auriol,  Signe,  Colmars, 
Digne,  La  Roque,  Mauve,  Soleres,  Cucrs,  Pe- 
quant,  Camoulles,  Lue,  Draguman,  Lorgnes. 
They  make  alfo  in  Colmart  and  Digne,  and  there¬ 
abouts,  cloths  three  quarters  and  a  half  wide, 
which  are  fold  partly  in  the  kingdom,  and  partly 
in  Savoy. 

In  many  places  of  the  principality  of  Orange 
they  make  ferge  \  wide.  At  Arles,  narrow  raze; 
at  Grignan  fergettes  ;  all  of  wool  ot  the  country. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Languedoc. 

The  manufactures  of  wool  eftablifhed  in  the 
two  generalities  of  Languedoc  are,  cloth,  cadis, 
burats,  ferges,  ratines,  cordelats,  bays,  crapes, 
razes,  tiretaines,  druggets ;  the  greateft  part  for 
the  Levant,  as  the  matrons  and  Londrins  ;  the 
others  for  the  Swifs  and  Germans,  &c. 

The  places  where  thefe  are  made  are,  Rieux, 
Granges  des  Pres,  Lodeve,  Carcaflone,  Limoux, 
Caftres,  Alby,  Alet,  St  Colombe,  Lauclanet, 
LeiiTac,  La  Grace,  Saptes,  Chelabre,  Mezanet, 
Ferriers,  Caune,  Bedarrieux,  St  Sivran,  Quiffac, 
St  Hypolyte,  Bauzely,  Vigan,  Ganges,  Saumen- 
nas,  Anduze,  Alais,  St  Gervais,  Sommieres, 
Gardonnanque,  Salle,  Beziere,  Aniane,  and  Beau- 
caire. 

The  wools  employed  in  thefe  manufactures  are 
partly  of  the  country,  but  the  greateft  part  is 
brought  from  Marleilles,  by  the  merchants  of 
Montpelier,  who  buy  them  unwafhed,  and,  after 
they  have  dreffed  them,  fell  them,  at  the  fairs  of 
Pezanes  and  Montagnac,  to  the  manufacturers. 
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At  Alby  in  High  Languedoc  are  but  two  forts 
of  manufactures,  cordelats  and  bayettes,  the  for¬ 
mer  oi  the  wool  of  the  country. 

At  CarcalTone  the  cloths  are  made  of  wool  of 
Bezier  Narbonne,  and  Spain.  At  Saptes  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  very  confidence,  the 
wool  Spamfh,  from  the  merchants  of  Toulon 
Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles.  Limoux  and  Alet  the 
cloths  there  made  are  of  the  wool  of  the  country 
and  of  Rouffillon.  Saiffac,  a  manufatory  of  com¬ 
mon  cloth.  La  Grape,  cloths;  Montagne  de 
Carcafione,  cloths  of  different  colours  and  breadths  • 
Gaitres,  bayettes,  burets,  and  coronines ;  Meiz- 
ant,  and  it’s  dependencies,  cordelats,  white  and 
mule  ;  Boiffafon,  cordelats ;  Varres,  fero-e  ;  Fer- 
neres,  fe rge ;  Caune,  coarfe  cloths  ;  Bedarieux 
two  forts  of  manufature,  one  of  druggets,  the 
other  of  cloths  ;  St  Fonts  la  Bafhde,  whit?  cloths ; 
St  Lhiman,  white  cloths,  from  3  livres  10  fols 
to  4  livres  10  fols  per  ell.  ’ 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Lodeve  is  very 
confiderable,  and  in  great  efteem ;  they  make 
45,000  pieces,  white  and  grey. 

At  Montpelier  b|ankets)  hats,  fuftians  ; 

the  blanket  manufactory  is  very  confiderable.  At 
GHnliac  is  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  cadis  • 
Sauve  the  fame  ;  St  Hypolyte  cadis,  75  looms;’ 
Bauzely  ditto,  60  looms  ;  Vigan  cloths  and  cadis 
a  very  confiderable  manufacture  ;  Ganges,  fome 

I  Jfev  5  fA  a‘S^  Cad'Sj  ratines’  9°  Loms  ; 

»  erge>  60  or  70  looms  ;  St  Gignaix,  cadis, 

SdiI°°SST  S™m5  cloth-ferge,  ratines,  and 
adis  ,  St  Jean  de  Gardonnengue,  cadis  ;  La  Salle, 

Sfture3of  T"lS  ;  N)lf?leS’  a  conflderable  manu- 
ftSingf  °th  and  ftockinSs  5  Nar bonne,  knit 

At  Bezieres  are  different  manufactures  of  wool, 
Specially  of  fine  cloth  and  druggets,  like  thofe 

G  2  0f 
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of  Bedarieux,  fold  chiefly  to  Germany.  The  royal 
manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  eftablifhed  at  Clermont, 
is  very  confiderable  :  there  are  alfo  private  manu¬ 
factures  there.  The  manufacture  of  hats  is  alfo 
the  moft  confiderable  in  Languedoc.  Aniane  has 
a  manufacture  of  cadis  ;  Beaucaire,  of  cadis  and 
ftockings,  and  hats  *,  St  Andre  de  Val  Borgne, 
cadis  and  hats  ;  Marvaix,  cadis  and  hats. 

The  Sieur  de  Varennes,  having  brought  work¬ 
men  from  Holland,  undertook  to  make  cloths  for 
the  Levant  trade.  Saptes,  near  Carcafibne,  was 
the  place  where  he  firft  eftablifhed  it ;  and  we 
may  confider  it  as  the  model  of  all  the  others  in 
the  province  of  Languedoc.  That  of  Clermont 
and  Lodeve  followed  foon  after,  viz.  in  1678. 
The  ftates  of  Languedoc  lent  them  130,000  livres 
for  many  years,  without  intereft,  and  gave  them 
befides,  by  way  of  bounty,  a  piftole  for  every 
piece  of  fine  cloth  made  there. 

The  third  manufactory  is  that  of  Carcaflonne, 
eftablifhed  and  maintained  by  the  Sieur  Caftenier, 
which  has  not  fucceeded  lefs  than  that  of  Saptes, 
and  Clermont  Lodeve.  The  province  gave  him 
the  fame  advantages  as  to  the  two  other  royal 
manufactories.  The  eftates  of  Languedoc  have 
fince  added  two  others,  with  the  fame  encourage¬ 
ments,  one  at  Rieux,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Sieur  Gurfe,  a  Dutchman  ;  the  other  in  the  Caftle 
de  la  Grange  des  Pres,  near  Penzenas,  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  manufacturers. 

The  laft  royal  manufactory  of  Languedoc  is 
that  of  Monf.  Chamberlin,  eftablifhed  alfo  under 
the  authority  of  the  ftates. 

It  does  not  make  for  the  Levant  trade,  but 
only  woollen  fluffs  after  the  fafhion  of  England, 
for  the  Spanifh  trade. 


The 
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The  annual  product  and  manufacture  of  Langue¬ 
doc  in  the  following  articles  is, 

c,  livres. 

oheep  - 

Fuftians  and  bafins 

Blankets  - 

Bergames  and  tapeftry 

Woollen  fluffs,  fine  and  courfe 

Cloths,  fine  and  others 

Woollen  ftockings  - 

Hats  - 


1,000,000 
90,000 
230,000 
20,000 
4,  1 00,000 
8,450,000 
40,000 
400,000 


Total  14,330,000 
They  import  wool  of  Spain,  Conftantinople, 

quintal ]gier’  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  40,000 


Of  the  commerce  of  Low  Navarre  and  Bearn, 

landers,  the  Austrian  Low  Countries, 
.Lorraine  and  Bar. 


<,  ,of  ^avarre  m  good,  and  paffes  for 

Spanifli  wool;  the  fineft  forts  are  brought  by 

French  traders  of  different  provinces  j  of  the 

others,  they  make  fo me  coarfe  fluffs  for  cloathin^ 
the  common  people.  & 

^The  produd;  of  Flanders  is  corn,  cattle,  wool, 

Sd  rJhe‘r  mnnufaaure’  cloth>  1'erges>  ratines, 
"5  woollen  goods,  and  fluffs  mixed  with 

l  CamkiS’  damafks>  ^peftry,  ftock- 
jS*  4  breeches>  and  other  works  of  Bonneterie, 

the  lilnd  WnVeu%buratS’  craPes’  blankets,  and 
the  like  ;  all  thefe  at  Lifle. 

r  ^  ^t?ub?’s  and  Turcoing  there  are  many  looms 
tor  fluffs  of  wool,  or  filk  and  wool,  made  chiefly 

for 


/ 
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For  the  Spanifh  trade,  and  other  foreign  countries ; 
fome  are  brought  to  France,  and  even  to  Paris* 
At  Menin  they  make  hats  of  wool  *,  at  Tournay 
ftockings  of  wool,  moquettes  (a  kind  of  plufh) 
the  ftockings  are  for  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

There  are  alfo  a  number  of  different  manufacto¬ 
ries  ;  thofe  of  fine  cloths,  that  were  once  fo  flou- 
riflhing  throughout  this  province  (where  it  was 
faid  were  4000  looms)  are  now  only  at  Ypres, 
Baiteul,  and  Foperingue.  Their  dyeing  in  fcarlet 
is  very  fine  in  the  firft  of  thofe  three  cities  *,  and 
they  make  alfo  there,  as  well  as  at  Hanfcotte  and 
fome  other  places,  ferge,  which  is  greatly  efteemed. 

At  Bruges  is  the  great  magazine  of  Spaniffi 
and  Englifh  wooll,  &c.  that  ferves  to  fupply  the 
manufactories  of  that  important  city.  The  fluffs 
made  there,  among  others,  are  anacoftes,  lampa- 
rilles,  and  ferges,  fit  for  Spain  and  the  Spaniffi 
Ind  ies  ;  alfo  bays  and  camlets. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  Lorraine  and  Bar 
are  only  at  St  Nicholas  and  St  Mary,  and  Aux 
Mines  ^  the  cloths  are  coarfe. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  three  bifhoprios,  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  of  Alsace,  Roussillon. 

The  beft  manufactories  of  wool  in  the  three  bi- 
fhoprics,  are  at  Metz,  and  thereabouts  •,  they  are 
not  very  antient,  efpecially  fome  of  them,  but 
have  arrived  to  fuch  perfection,  and  the  trade  is 
fo  great,  that  the  Council  Royal  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  France  thought  it  nececeffary,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  to  eftabliffi  an 
Inspector  of  them.  They  make  ratines  of  all 
forts,  different  kinds  of  light  ferge  for  womens 
wear,  cloth  like  pinchinats  for  the  country  people, 
and  fome  druggets. 


Toul 
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foul  and  Verdun  are  lefs  confiderable  in  their 
manufactures,  they  knit  woollen  ftockings  in  all 

their  cities  and  round  about ;  thofe  of  Metz  are 
molt  efteemed. 

At  Strafbourg,  the  capital  of  Alface,  the  wool¬ 
len  manufacture  is  tapeftry,  narrow  cloths,  blan- 
Ket$,  iuitians. 

The  wool  of  Roufiillon  is  fine,  almoft  of  the 
fame  quality  with  Spanilfi  wool  ;  therefore  the 
manufacturers  of  France  buy  there  every  year 
lor  confiderable  fums ;  and,  though  Roufiillon 
has  no  confiderable  manufactory,  yet  they  make 
blankets,  and  fome  kind  of  bures  or  coarfe  cloths. 

Of  other  branches  of  the  trade  of  France. 

file  principal  produce  of  France  is  their  wine 
and  their  brandy,  and  their  vinegar.  Befides  the 
quantity  they  confume  among  themfelves,  they 
end  abroad  to  foreign  countries,  according  to  a 
moderate  computation  that  has  been  made,  above 
4°,ooo  ton  of  wine  annually  from  Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle,  and  Nantes,  and  the  lefler  ports  therea- 
l^°“ts’  an^  25,°oo  ton  of  brandy  and  vinegar  at 

This  extraordinary  exportation  ofitfelfis  enough 

to  enrich  a  country.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  linnen  from  France,  which  has  many 
years  proved,  and  lfil!  continues  fo  to  do,  a  very 
capital  article  of  the  comment  nf  rh-ir 


*■*«■  '-“■y  ui  j-onaon,  the  i 


improvement  in  the  filk 
gdom  at  Spitalfields,  near 
importation  of  this  manu¬ 


facture 
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failure  from  France  into  England  has  greatly 
declined. 

Yet  the  wrought  filks  of  France  are  ftill  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  to  that  nation,  and  are  ufed  for 
cloathing  the  ladies  in  moft  of  the  courts  and 
countries  of  Europe.  They  have  a  vafl  trade  for 
them  in  Germany,  to  which  their  frontiers  join  a 
great  way  up  the  Rhine,  and  from  whence  they 
fend  great  quantities  of  manufactures  quite  through 
Swabia,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  even  into  Au- 
ftria,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

Nor  is  their  commerce  lefs  in  proportion  into 
the  Lower  Germany,  particularly  upon  the  Meufe 
and  the  Mofelle,  to  the  countries  of  Lorraine, 
Cologne,  Munffer,  and  throughout  all  the  circles 
of  the  Lower  Saxony,  the  Upper  Saxony,  Mentz, 
Triers,  and  Weftphalia. 

The  Normandy  window-glafs  of  France  is  the 
fame  for  kind,  of  which  fo  great  a  quantity  is 
now  made  in  England,  and  which  we  call  crown- 
glafs.  England  formerly  had  it  only  from  France, 
and  imported  annually  large  quantities  of  it ; 
whereas  they  now  make  fo  much  in  England, 
that  they  not  only  fupply  themfelves,  but  fend  it 
to  other  countries.  The  like  is  to  be  faid  of  all 
forts  ©f  plate-glafs,  for  coaches,  looking-glafies, 
&c.  all  which  the  Englifh  were  formerly  fupplied 
with  from  France.  However,  the  French  have  a 
very  great  trade  for  this  glafs  ftill,  as  well  for 
their  own  ufe,  as  to  fend  to  Germany,  Swiflerland, 
and  even  into  Italy  itfelf.  Their  fabric  of  glafs, 
at  St  Gobin,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  in 
Europe.  They  are  faid  to  run  plate-glafs  to 
great  perfection,  and  of  larger  extent  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  In  confirmation  of  which,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an  inftance  of 
ipy  own  knowledge,  which  happened  a  few  years 
ago.  An  eminent  merchant,  of  St  Peterfburg  in 

Ruftia, 
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Ktmia,  lent  over  a  commiffion  to  England  fot 
the  purcha/e  of  a  quantity  of  plate-glafs,  to 
•  e  xed  in  the  manner  of  our  wainfcot  pannels, 
n  lome  public  room  in  the  emprefs’s  royal  pal- 

ac'lT  exa<a  dimenfions  of  which  I  do  not  re- 
collecft,  but  the  commiffion  would  not  have  a- 
mounced  to  much  lefs  than  2000 1.  Accordingly 

f  WMmVhe,§  afs'h0ufe  at  VauxhalJ»  belonging 
to  MelT.  Bowles  and  Dawfon  ;  and,  talking  with 

n  r  *?a  j  011  uPon  the  occafion,  he  told  me,  that 
they  had  not  conveniences  ready  built  for  the  run¬ 
ning  of  glals  of  fuch  large  dimenfions  5  and  that 
to  erect  proper  convemencies  for  that  pur  pole 
would  be  fo  expenfive,  that  it  would  not  aiifwer  • 
orders  of  that  nature  being  fo  very  uncommon, 
and,  perhaps,  they  might  never  have  another  of 
the  like  kind,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  exe* 
cuted  in  England.  -But  this  commiffion,  being 
lent  to  Jr  ranee,  was  there  executed. 

Tdiey  have  alfo  no  inconfiderable  lhare  in  the 
nlheries  of  various  kinds,  which  has  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  their  brood  of  feamen,  and  increafed  their 
maritime  power. 

Their  fcarcity  of  black  cattle  makes  them  fcarce 
o  leather ;  wherefore  they  drive  a  great  trade  to 
Bt  Domingo  for  hides,  and  buy  abundance  alfo  in 

wT  d  nd  P°rfUSal  ’  the  Spaniards  bringing  them 
uenos  AyreS,  and  the  Portuguefe  from  the 
Brafils;  notwithftanding  which,  they  have  a  pretty 
large  ^quantity  from  England  and  Ireland,  fuch  as 
calve  s  leather  and  neat’s  leather* 

Their  lalt  is  partly  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
e  government,  and  is  fold  out  to  the  fubiefts  in 

Whir  rryc  m;ir',ner’  an<^  at  an  exceflive  price. 
What  they  fend  abroad,  is  bought  of  the  officers 

.  t1’e  crown)  and  at  a  more  tolerable  price:  this 
is  what  we  call  bay-falt  principally,  becaufe  it  is 
made  at  feveral  places  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 

*1  The 
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The  colonies  and  plantations  of  France,  like 
thofe  of  other  European  nations,  are  chiefly  in 
America  •,  and,  next  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  are 
the  greateft  according  to  French  pretenfions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  their  extent  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  number  of  the  iflands. 

The  french  colony  of  Canada,  is  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  and  important  lettlement  upon  the  river  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  the  great  bay  or  gulph  of  St  Lawrence, 
in  which  the  French  have  extended  themfelves  fo 
far,  as  from  within  ten  leagues  of  the  Englifh 
fadtory  at  FIudlon’s-Bay  to  within  about  two 
leagues  of  Fludfon’s  river,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  at  New  York,  being  from  latitude  41  /,  to 
latitude  51  L 

The  grand  produel  of  this  colony  is  corn  and 
furrs.  This  country  chiefly  fupplies  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  the  fifhing  vefiels  that  refort  thither, 
which  are  very  numerous,  with  grain  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  ifland  of  Gafpe  not  yielding  any  quantity 
of  corn  fufficient  for  them.  — Canada  alfo  lupplies 
the  French  ifland  colonies  with  corn. 

The  other  exportations  are  peltry,  viz.  furrs 
and  fkins,  of  which  the  principal  produce  is  the 
beaver.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  fkins  of 
other  wild  creatures,  which  thefe  countries  pro¬ 
duce  in  common  with  the  reft  of  North  America: 
but  the  beaver  is  the  chief,  both  as  it  is  the  moft 
profitable  and.  moft  numerous. 

So  great  is  the  multitude  of  beavers  here,  that 
the  French  in  Canada  are  faid  to  fend  over  to 
France  feveral  hundred  thoufands  of  their  fkins  • 
every  year  *,  and  yet  they  do  not  find  the  plenty 
of  beavers  to  abate,  but  they  are  rather  ready  to 
over-run  the  whole  country. 

Befides  beaver-fkins,  they  take  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  other  forts  of  creatures,  whofe  furrs  • 
are  valuable  in  Europe,  and  make  a  very  large 

branch 
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branch  of  commerce,  confidered  as  wrought  up 
into  divers  general  manufactures.— Such  as  the 
lkins  °t  otters  deer,  bear,  elk,  buffaloe,  mink, 
wnd  horfe,  wild  cat,  mufquaih,  raccoon,  fiber, 

biliock  &c  Wh‘te’  dkC0  blaCk’  Very  valuable> 

At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence, 
the  French  carry  on  the  great  fiihery,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  white  fifhing,  or  cod- 
fifliing  of  Newfoundland.  For,  though  the  .Hand 
of  Newfoundland  is  now  wholly  a  co.ony  of  Great- 
Bntain,  yet  the  French  employ  more  ihiFs  in  this 
ing  t  an  the  Engiifh,  and  catch  a  much  greater 
quantity  ;  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  French 
carry  the  fiih  not  into  Spain  and  Italy  only,  but 
alio  to  their  own  country,  to  Marfeilles  and  Toulon, 
and  to  the  ports  of  France  in  the  ocean.;  the  French 
tnemfelves  eating  much  fiih,  efpecially  in  Lent- 
whereas  the  Engliih  bring  little  or  none  from 
thence,  but  what  they  fell  to  the  Spaniards  and 

Befides,  the  whole  coaft  of  Britain  fupplies  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  the  fame  fort  of  fiih,  as  well 
as  of  divers  others,  that  they  catch  more  by  far 

calls  for  °Wn  d°°rS’  til3n  th'e‘r  home  c°nfumption 

The  French  fhips,  employed  in  this  trade,  ex¬ 
port  all  their  goods  cuffom-free,  neither  are  they 
fable  to  any  duties  in  Canada,  except  for  Brafil 
tobacco,  upon  which  there  is  about  20  s.  fterlino- 
per  hundred  weight.  The  cargo  of  thefe  veffds 

•n  T  5rhe,  fame  with  what  is  fent  to  the  French 
ulands.  lobacco,  fugar,  and  fome  other  Weft- 
Indian  commodities,  make  a  part  of  thofe  cargoes, 
the  foil  and  climate  of  Canada  not  affording  the 
ike  »  an^>  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  woollen  goods  exported  thither,  coarfe 
co  s  eing  fent  to  Canada,  and  thin  and  lisht 

H  2  fluffs 
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fluffs  to  the  French  ifland  colonies  in  America, 
The  profits  upon  thefe  goods  are  feldom  lefs  than 
50  per  cent,  and  thole  that  go  off  beft  are  of  leaft 
life,  iuch  as  ribbands,  laces,  fnuff  boxes,  watches, 
rings,  necklaces,  &c. 

It  feldom  happens  that  thefe  fhips  return  full 
laden  into  France,  the  colony  not  producing  roo¬ 
my  goods;  and,  therefore,  that  their  voyages  may 
turn  to  the  better  account,  they  generally  run 
down  to  Cape  Breton,  and  there  take  in  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  for  the  French  fugar  iflands. 

At  Cape  Breton,  or  the  Ifle  Royal,  as  the  French 
have  chriftened  it. — This  produces  horfes,  horn¬ 
ed  cattle,  hogs,  fheep,  goats,  and  poultry.  What 
is  got  by  hunting,  fhooting,  and  fifhing,  is 
able  to  maintain  the,  inhabitants  a  good  part 
of  the  year.  This  ifland  abounds  in  coal-pits. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  more  cod- 
fifh  are  caught,  nor  where  there  is  fo  good  con¬ 
venience  for  drying  it.  The  hfhery  alfo  of  fea- 
pike,  porpufles,  &c.  is  in  great  abundance  here, 

and  carried  on  with  great  eale. 

( «  _ 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  is  not  above  a 
league  from  the  bay  of  Gaborie,  and  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  fineft  in  America. 

The  cod-fifhing  here  is  very  abundant  ;  they 
fifh  there  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end 
pf  December,  which  employs  many  hundred  fail 
pf  French  fhipping,  and  is  a  grand  nurfery  for 
their  feamen. 

v  4  *  *  ♦ 

Of  the  French  Islands  in  America. 

To  begin  with  Granada.  —This  Ifle  has  feveral 
goo(|  bays  and  harbours,  fome  of  which  are  forti¬ 
fied.  It  is  efteemed  a  fruitful  foil,  and  well  water- 
pd ;  producing  fugar,  and  fuch  other  plants  as  are 
found  in  the  relt  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands  ;  there 
arc  abundance  of  very  fmall  iflands  that  lie  at 
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the  north  end  of  Granada,  which  are  called  the 
Granadillas.  Martimco  has  feveral  commodious 
bays  and  harbours  on  the  coaft,  fome  of  them  fo 
well  fortified,  that  they  bid  defiance  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  when  they  made  a  deicent  there  with  feveral 
thoufand  men  in  the  laft  war.  The  produce  of 
this  ifland  is  the  lam-  with  the  Englifh  ifland  of 
Barbadoes,  and  has  been  t  e  great  inftrument,  in 
eonjun&ion  with  Guarriafoupe,  of  enabling  'the 

French  to  rival  us  in  the  lugar  trade  at  fcTreio-n 
markets.  ° 

Marigolante,  abounds  with  tobacco. 

ifland  is  covered  with  trees,  amon®  which 
js5  cinnamon- tree,  that  is  always  verdant,  and 
it’s  other  produds  are  the  lame  with  the  reft  of  the 
Caribbees. 

Guardaloupe  is  one  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands. 
Like  Martinico,  a  large  Caribbee,  it  abounds  in 
fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  &c.  and  is  in,  a 
very  fiourifliing  condition,  and,  according  to  the 
Confequence  it  is  of  to  the  French,  they  have  taken 
care  to  fortify  it  with  feveral  regular  forts  and  re¬ 
doubts.  This  ifland  makes  more  fugar  now  than 
any  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  except  Jamaica. 

St  Domingo  belongs  partly  to  the  Spaniards  and 
partly  to  the  french.  It  is  the  mod  fruitful,  and 
by  much  the  pleafanteft  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  havino- 
vaft  forefts  of  palms,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  the  juni- 
per,  caramite,  acajou,  &c. — In  the  meadows, 
there  are  innumerable  herds  of  black  cattle  ;  horles 
enough  in  the  weftern  part,  which  belongs  to  the 
French,  to  fupply  all  their  neighbouring  colonies. 
There  is  fcarce  a  country  in  the  world  better 
watered  by  navigable  rivers  full  of  filh,  as  the  coaft 
alio  is  of  crocodiles  and  tortoifes. 

It  has  many  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper, 
Which,  though  wrought  formerly  to  great  profit, 
fhe  Spaniards  at  prefent  find  themfelves  too  weak 

tQ 
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to  carry  them  on  For  their  own  advantage,  and 
take  care  to  conceal  them  from  the  French. — The 
chief  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  hides,  fugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  ginger,  tobacco, 
fait,  wax,  honey,  ambergreafe,  and  various  kinds 
of  drugs  and  dyer’s  wood. — The  French  here  are 
faid  to  out-number  the  Spaniards,  though  both 
together  are  fhort  of  what  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  ifland  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

Some  think  their  fugar  is  the  beft  that  is  made  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  generally  it  yields  3  or 4s.  per 
hundred  more  than  that  of  any  of  their  other  iflands. 
It  was  computed  in  1726,  that  there  were  then 
200  fugar  works  in  this  ifland  •,  that,  one  year 
with  another,  they  made  400  hogfheads  of  fugar, 
each  of  500  weight,  and  that  it  brought  in  200,000 1. 
fterling  per  ann.  to  the  French,  and  the  indigo  is 
reckoned  to  produce  half  as  much.  This  French 
colony  is  allowed  to  be  the  mod  confiderabie  and 
important  that  they  have  in  thefe  parts,  and  would 
be  much  more  fo,  could  they  get  a  cefiion  of  the 
other  part  from  the  Spaniards,  which  they  have 
extremely  at  heart,  but  ’tis  hoped  will  never  ob¬ 
tain,  they  being  already  pofleffed  of  fo  many  no¬ 
ble  harbours  and  forts,  as  give  them  too  great  an 
opportunity  of  difturbing  and  ruining  the  com¬ 
merce  of  any  nations  which  they  happen  to  be  at 
war  with. 

They  alfo  cultivate  cacao  to  great  advantage, 
and  draw  confiderabie  profit  from  the  ginger, 
cafiia,  and  piemento,  or  what  we  call  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  all-fpice,  of  which  they  export  confide¬ 
rabie  quantities. — They  likewife  manufacture  ro- 
cou,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  and  fend  home  va¬ 
riety  of  medicinal  gums,  and  wet  fweet-meats  of 
divers  kinds.  -  Thefe  iflands  produce  two  feveral 
forts  of  valuable  woads,  which  are  ufed  for  dyeing, 
inlaying,  and  cabinet-work  s  fuch  as  rofe-wood, 

which, 


which,  when  wrought  and  polifhed,  has  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as  a  fine  fmell.— The 
Indian  wood  is  alfo  of  the  fame  nature,  and  the 
irorr  wood,  lo  called  from  it’s  exceflive  hardnefs, 
is  elteemed  preferable  either  to  cedar  or  cyprefs  • 
Brafil  wood  they  have  in  great  quantities,  and 
brazilletto,  yellow  wood,  or  fuftic,  and  green 
ebony,  which  is  ufed  both  by  the  cabinet-makers 
and  dyers.  We  may  add,  to  thefe  commodities, 
raw  hides  and  tortoife-fhell,  and  then  the  reader 

will  have  a  tolerable  comprehenfion  of  the  riches 

of  the  French  in  the  Weft-Jndies ;  which  added 
to  their  nfhenes  at  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  their  peltry  trade  in  Canada,  and  all  their 
commerce  with  the  Indian  nations  in  their  immenfe 
territory  of  Louifiana,  muff  give  us  an  extraordi- 

nary  idea  of  the  ftate  of  their  commercial  interefts 
in  America. 

_  Though  thefe  iflands  produce  fo  many  rich  and 
eitimab.e  commodities,  yet  they  ftand  in  need  of 
very  large  fupplies  of  various  kinds  of  neceffaries, 
witnout  which  they  cold  not  fubfift;  fuch  as  horfes, 
and  cattle  of  all  kinds;  corn,  roots,  dry  filh,  and 
all  orts  of  lumber,  of  which  they  receive  confide- 
rable  quantities,  Irom  Canada,  and  the  reft  from 
our  northern  colonies,  in  exchange  for  fugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  indigo,  and  other  goods,  which  are  fent 

to  Canada,  and  for  melafies  to  our  colonies,  where 
it  is  d ifnl led  into  rum. 

i  he  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  ftand  always  in 
want  of  negroes,  with  which  they  were  formerly 
upp  le  y  their  own  African  and  Senegal  com¬ 
panies,  which  have  been  long  ago  united  to  the 
French  Faft-Jndia  company,  by  whom  this  flave- 
trade  is  now  carried  on  with  great  regularity,  and 
extraordinary  advantage. — The  negroes  are  fent  to 
Martinico,  where  they  are  purchafed  by  the  plan- 
teis  o  the  other  iflands,  at  a  fettled  price  of  fb 

many 
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many  hogfheads  of  fugar  a  head,  as  in  the  Spanifh 
ports  they  are  bought  for  fo  many  pieces  of  eight. 

The  quantities  of  fugar,  together  with  their 
other  productions,  that  are  raifed  in  the  French 
fugar  iflands  in  America,  employ  in  this  trade 
near  700  fhips,  from  the  burden  of  100  to  300 
tons. 

The  veffels  from  Rochelle  and  Bcurdeaux  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  laden  with  fait  beef  and  pork, 
flour,  brandy,  all  forts  of  wine  of  the  growth  of 
that  part  of  France,  and  alfo  Madeira,  which  they 
take  in  that  ifland  ;  dried  cod,  pickled  herrings, 
oil,  cheefe,  butter,  tallow,  iron,  linnen,  and  moft 
forts  of  mercery  goods.  The  fhips  from  Roan 
feldom  carry  provifions,  but  are  freighted  with 
woollen  and  linnen  goods,  filk,  ribbons,  fhoes, 
ftockings  of  all  forts,  hats,  tin,  copper,  and  brafs 
ware,  fmall  arms,  and  fword-blades,  pewter,  pins, 
needles,  paper,  pens,  cards,  and  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  other  things  of  the  fame  kind.  The  fhips 
from  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  are  freighted  with 
oil,  dried  fruit,  wines,  and  feveral  kinds  of  light 
fluffs,  that  are  manufactured  in  Provence.  Thus 
we  fee  what  prodigious  advantages  thefe  fettle- 
ments  bring  to  France,  by  encouraging  induftry, 
employing  a  large  number  of  fhips,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  raifing  and  maintaining  great  numbers 
of  feamen.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
French  government  pay  fo  much  attention  to  this 
important  branch  of  their  traffic,  and  are  fo  care¬ 
ful  in  taking  every  poffible  method  to  encourage 
thefe  colonies,  and  to  protect  their  trade  ;  which, 
fuffered  confiderably  in  the  wars  of  king  William 
and  queen  Anne,  and  ftill  more  confiderably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  And  this  ought 
to  convince  us,  that  the  commerce  of  the  fugar- 
colonies  of  France  is  far  greater  than  we  ever 
imagined. 

Before 
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r  ^e‘ore  we  quit  this  fubje<5t,  it  is  necefTary  to  ob- 
lerv  e,  that,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  French  part 
of  St  Domingo,  there  lies  a  little  ifland,  called 
Avache,  at  the  difiance  of  about  12  leagues  from 
tne_  continent ;  which  is  about  nine  leagues  in  com- 
pals,  the  foil  very  good,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
tolerable  ports,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  fhips  of  300  tons.  This  ifiandP  lies  very  con¬ 
venient  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Spanifh 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and,  fooner 
or  later,  the  French  will,  in  that  refpedl,  make  it 
turn  to  good  account — It  is  alfo  very  commo¬ 
dious  for  maintaining  an  intercourfe  with  the  only 
iertlement  they  have  on  the  coaft  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

The  colony  is  partly  fubfifted  by  provifions 
brought  from  France  in  merchant  fhips,  by  way 
of  trade,  which  commonly  are  wine,  brandy 
meal,  and  powdered  or  falt-meat,  for  beef  is 
very  fcarce  there  ;  befides  that,  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  kill  any,  nor  calves  neither,  without 
leave  of  the  governor,  that  cattle  may  multiply  in 
tne  ifland.  All  forts  of  linnen  cloathing,  fluff's 
Inks,  fhoes,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  are  alfo 
carried  thither  from  France,  fo°r  th?  ufc  of  men 
women,  and  children  5  and  all  forts  of  tools  and 
Imall  wares,  either  for  the  fervice  of  the  colony 
or  for  the  Amazons  and  Indian  trade,  are  bartered 
for  lugar,  rocou,  indigo,  tortoife-Ihell,  tyger- 
kins,  and  other  confiderable  curiofities  of  the 

country,  which  turn  to,no  inconfiderabJe  profit  to 
the  traders  there. 

The  chief  trade  carried  on  here  is  an  under¬ 
hand  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Portupueze 
and  chiefly  by  the  Jews  who  refide  here';  and 

what  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  they  have  is  in 
their  hands. 
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It  was  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
that  this  nation  fird  attempted  to  (hare  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies,  which  met  with  but  bad 
fuccefs,  ’till  Monf.  Colbert  undertook  the  bufinefs. 
This  intelligent  minider  conceived  the  defign  of 
reviving  the  French  Eaft-India  company,  not- 
withdanding  all  the  misfortunes  that  company  had 
met  with,  and  which  had  difappointed  the  fkill 
and  care  of  all  his  predeceflfors.  For  the  Frogrefs 
of  this  company,  fee  the  Dictionary. 

The  firft  feat  of  government  of  this  company 
in  the  Indies  was  at  Madagafcar ;  but,  after  the 
fird  Dutch  war,  they  removed  to  Surat,  and, 
after  that,  to  Pondicherry. — This  place  was  im¬ 
mediately  well  fortified,  by  order  of  the  court  •, 
fo  that,  in  the  year  1710,  this  place  was  become 
one  of  the  mod  confiderable  in  the  Indies. 

There  cannot  be  a  place  better  feated  for  trade 
than  this,  being  in  the  midd  of  the  European  fet- 
tlements  on  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  and  having 
all  the  bay  of  Bengal  open  before  them  *,  fo  that 
here  the  company’s  magazines  are  full  of  all  the 
commodities  and  manufadures,  not  only  of  the 
coad  of  Coromandel,  but  of  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  luch  as  Bengal,  Surat,  and  the  coad  of 
Malabar,  as  alfo  of  fuch  as  are  imported  from 
Perfia,  and  the  coad  of  the  Red  Sea. — Here  like- 
wife  are  their  warehoufes  for  all  forts  of  European 
commodities,  which  are  conveniently  tranfported 
from  thence,  as  occafion  requires,  to  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  Indies. 

’Till  the  year  1737,  the  affairs  of  this  company 
had  been  in  a  very  precarious  fituation  for  14  years. 
But  by  the  management  of  that  able  minider 
Monf.  Orry,  then  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of 
France,  we  find  the  public  fale  in  the  year  1742, 
produced  near  a  million  derling  :  befides  which, 
they  referved  in  their  magazines,  goods,  to  the 

value 
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value  of  4,000,000  of  livres  more;  and  the  firft 
fhips  that  arrived  in  1743,  brought  home  ftill  a 
richer,  and  more  valuable  cargo _ This  extraor¬ 

dinary  change  in  the  company’s  affairs  alarmed  all 
Europe,  but  more  efpecially  the  maritime  powers, 
who  law,  with  unfpeakable  concern,  a  company, 
that  but  a  few  years  before  was  looked  upon  as 
annihilated,  with  refpedt  to  it’s  commerce,  now  riling 
into  as  high  credit  as  any  in  Europe ;  which  has  fince 
animated  the  northern  powers  to  profecute  fchemes 
of  falling  into  the  Eaft-India  trade  Jikewife. — 
But  what  was  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  all  the 
reft,  upon  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war, 
the  company  did  not  feem  to  be  affedted  fo  much 
as  might  have  been  expedted,  their  dividends  be- 
ing  regularly  paid  ;  which  kept  up  their  credit  to 
Juch  a  degree,  that  at  Chriftmas,  1744,  their  ac¬ 
tions  were  at  2000. 

Certain  it  is,  from  the  hiftory  given  at  large  in  my 
Didtionary,  that  the  French  havefpared  no  expence, 
nor  left  untried  any  point  of  policy,  to  uphold  their 
company  of  the  Indies  ;  and,  notwithftanding  what 
it  fuffered  in  the  late  war,  we  find  they  are  ftill  in  a 
flourifhing  condition.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife ; 
for  this  company  is  eftablifhed  on  fo  broad  a  bot¬ 
tom,  that,  if  one  branch  of  trade  proves  tem¬ 
porarily  bad,  their  other  branches  generally  make 
them  compenfation  :  and  as  the  intereft  of  this 
corporation  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  that 
of  the  ftate,  we  find,  upon  all  critical  emergen¬ 
cies,  it  ftands  in  need  of  no  aids  which  the  ftate 
can  afford  it. 

One  of  the  greateft  advantages  that  the  French 
Eaft-India  company  has  received,  feems  to  be  the 
encouragement  which  has  been  given,  by  means 
thereof,  to  the  French  fugar-ifiands  and  colonies 
in  America;  for  the  French  Senegal  company 
(which  was  the  African  company  of  that  nation) 

I  2  being 
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being  united  to  this  India  company-,  and  this 
company  having  granted  them  fuch  bounties 
exemptions,  privileges,  and  encouragements,  as 
amount  to  above  40,000 1.  fterling  per  ann.  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  African  com¬ 
merce  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  of  their  fugar- colonies ;  ’tis  not  to  be 
ac  mired,  that  the  French  fhould  make  fo  rapid  a 
piOgtefs  in  the  trade  of  America,  as  we  experi¬ 
enced  they  had  done  in  the  late  war. 

But  what  gives  the  French  flill  a  greater  weight 
of  intereft  in  Africa  than  the  benefit  of  thefe  en¬ 
couragements,  is  the  company*s  foie  pnvile  ge  of 
tins  trade,  exclufive  of  all  the  other  fubjedts  of 
France,  for,  by  virtue  of  thefe  powers  and  im¬ 
munities,  the  French  have  fupplied  their  colonies 
with  10,000  of  the  choiceft  and  moft  robuft  ne¬ 
groes  from  Anamaboe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to 
1000  that  have  been  carried  by  all  the  Britifh 
traders  to  our  own  plantations.  They  have  alio 
incroacheci  on  our  trade  at  Whydah,  from  whence 
they  have  many  years  carried  confiderable  numbers 
of  negroes  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  brought  from 
Anamaboe  ;  nay,  they  have  abfolutely  excluded  us 
from  the  whole  trade  of  the  Gum  Coaft,  which 
extends  between  4  and  500  miles,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  the  north  of  the  river  Gambia. 

Before  the  French  got  pofieftion  of  the  forts  in 
the  river  Senegal,  and  on  the  ifiands  of  Arguin 
anu  Goree  on  the  north  coaft,  the  Fnghfti  traded 
freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on  that  coaft,  with¬ 
out  any  moleftation  whatever :  fince  the  French 
>  . .  in  pofTcflion  of  thefe  forts,  they  have 

a  (fumed  the  right  and  authority  to  exclude  the 
Britifh  nation  from  thefe  ports,  and  have  actually 
taken  and  confifcated  luch  Britifh  fhips  and  veifels 
as  ventured  to  go  thither.— Nay,  by  the  authority 
c-1  two  forts,  the  one  in  the  river  Senegal,  and  the 

other 
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other  in  the  ifland  of  Goree,  they  not  only  claim 
the  exc lu five  right  of  trade,  as  before  obferved, 
but  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  in  the  river 
Gambia,  'within  fight  of  the  Britilh  fort  there  and 
alfo  to  Anamaboe,  within  fight  of  Cape  Coaft  Cattle, 
the  principal  Britifh  fort  on  the  Gold  Coaft.  How 
beneficial  this  uncontroulable  right  to  the  whole 
African  tiadt,  as  it  were,  which  the  French  have 
many  years  ufurped,  has  really  proved  to  the 
french  lugar-colonies  in  America,  will  appear  un- 
der  the  article  Ihrench  America,  where  I  have 
descended  to  particulars.  And,  if  thev  gain  their 
point,  with  regard  to  the  ifiands  of  St  Lucia, 
Dominico,  St  Vincent,  and  Tabago,  the  fate  of  the 
isritiiri  lugar-colonies  muft  be  deplorable. 

From  the  plain  narrative  which  we  have  given 
of  the  tiade  of  France  (and  which  we  have  here 
crowded  into  as  few  fheets  as  poffible)  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  will  naturally  occur. 

That  for  many  years  before,  as  well  as  fince  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  fteady  fyftem  of  the  French 
court,  under  all  adminiftrations,  has  been  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  in 
general.  This  is  indubitably  true,  from  the  feries 
.  of  facts  we  have  laid  before  the  reader,  and  more 
e  penally  with  regard  to  the  great  point  of  the 
Woollen  Manufactories  of  this  nation: 
winch,  as  they  have  met  with  fuch  unparalleled 
encouragement  from  the  ftate  in  their  firft  efta- 
ii  ment ;  lb  their  progrefs  has  been  equally  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  great  perfe&ion  to  which  they 

'iaY5 r“r?  e  In  fabrics,  is  no  Jels  extraordinary. 

We  have  feen  likewife,  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  in  Europe  is  very  happily  fituated  for 
commerce  and  navigation  ;  and,  in  order  to  leflen 
the  price  of  carriage  of  all  merchandizes  through- 

OU*’  jjC*r  .^>rn'n’ons»  they  have  fpared  no  expence 
to  add  artificial  to  their  natural  navigable  rivers. 

In 
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In  order  alfo  to  keep  down  the  price  of  labour 
among  their  manufacturers,  to  the  end  that  their 
merchandize  may  be  afforded  cheaper  to  foreign 
countries  than  thofe  of  other  nations,  they  buy  up 
plenty  of  grain,  when  cheap,  to  fell  to  the  poor, 
when  dear,  at  the  ordinary  prices. 

From  variety  of  inftances  throughout  my  la¬ 
bours,  it  further  appears,  that  they  have  grudged 
no  expence,  nor  left  unpraCtifed  any  meafures,  to 
obtain  the  moft  ingenious  workmen  and  manu¬ 
facturers  from  all  countries,  whence  they  could 
allure  them,  in  order  effectually  to  eftablifh  •  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  their  own  manufactories. 

’ — They  have,  in  particular,  highly  encouraged 
the  imitation  of  the  woollen  fabrics  of  every  kind 
in  this  nation,  and  have  alfo  invented  no  little 
variety  of  their  own  ;  which  they  have  wifely 
adapted  to  the  tafte  and  climate  of  other  nations, 
to  encourage  their  exportation.— By  the  former, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  counterfeit  arts  of  praCIifing 
the  manner  and  cuftoms  of  the  Englifh  manufac¬ 
turers  ;  by  thefe  and  other  artifices  before  intimat¬ 
ed,  they  at  firft  deluded  foreign  nations  into  the 
purchafe  of  their  fabrics ;  and,  by  the  quality  and 
cheapnefs  of  them  fince,  have  fupplanted  this 
kingdom  at  foreign  markets  far  more,  I  am  afraid, 
than  we  are  yet  thoroughly  fenfible  of. 

5Tis  obfervable,  throughout  the  regulations  of 
the  commerce  of  France,  that  the  meaneft  trade, 
to  the  higheft,  is  under  fome  proper  and  rational 
rules  for  it’s  good  government,  even  from  the 
Bird-Catcher  to  the  fupreme  manufacturer  and 
artift :  this  is  evident  from  manifold  inftances 
throughout  our  undertaking:  and  thefe  regula¬ 
tions  are  fo  calculated,  as  to  put  thefe  artifts  and 
manufacturers  under  the  necefiity  of  excelling  in 
their  refpeCtive  employments ;  the  ftate  well 
knowing,  that  their  ingenuity  is  the  foul  of  all 

their 
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their  commerce  and  navigation ;  for  that  nation, 
which  can  beat  all  others  in  the  quality,  as  well  as 
the  price  of  their  commodities,  will  carry  away 
the  trade  from  the  reft. 

Lewis  Morreri,  in  his  Hiftorical  Dictionary,  of 
the  impreflion  1718,  fays  in  regard  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  French  trade,  that  4  Under  the  government 
4  of  the  firft  line  of  French  kings,  who  reigned 
4  from  the  year  418  down  to  751,  it  is  not  known 
4  what  the  ftate  of  trade  was,  becaufe  thofe  princes, 

4  regarding  only  conquefts,  were  more  attentive 
4  to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  than  to  enrich  the 
4  kingdom  by  traffic  and  commerce  with  for- 
4  reigners.  Charles  the  Great,  the  fecond  prince 
4  of  the  fecond  line,  defirous  of  having  commerce 
4  flourifh,  created  an  office  of  king  of  the  mer- 
4  chants,  with  an  infpeChon  and  luperintendency 
4  over  all  perfons  of  that  denomination,  whofe 
jurifdidion  was  exercifed  by  deputies  in  every 
province  and  city  of  note. 

4  The  great  chamberlain,  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  who  had  already  the  jurifdiCtion  of 
arts  and  manufactories,  was  appointed  in  lieu  of 
king  of  the  merchants  by  Francis  I.  in  1544. 
This  father  of  arts  and  letters  was  the  firft  of 
our  kings,  that  projected  the  introduction  of 
trade  into  France  by  diftant  voyages  into  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world. 

‘  By  the  orders  he  gave  to  admiral  Chabot, 
Cape  Breton  was  di (covered,  as  far  as  Florida 
and  Virginia,  as  alfo  the  Marannan,  and  Canada 
in  America. 

‘  He  refolved  to  fit  out  Blips  for  the  Eaft- 
Tndies,  but  his  wars  with  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  prevented  it. 

‘  H  i545>  the  employment  of  grand  cham¬ 
berlain  oi  France  was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Charles  duke  ot  Orleans,  and  his  father  king 

*  Francis 


‘  Francis  I.  annihilated  the  office,  and  revived 
‘  that  of  king  of  the  merchants,  which  continued 
‘  till  Henry  the  Great  put  an  end  to  it,  in  1587 
‘  and  took  upon  himfeii  the  charge  of  commerce, 
and  was  very  zealous  in  it,  fetting  up  a  fabric 
of  rape ftry  at  the  Gobelines,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  another  of  gilt  leather- 
‘  hangings  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Honore  and 
‘  Jacques  ;  the  mills  of  Eftampe  to  fplit  and  cut 
‘  iron  ;  a  manufa&ure  of  gold  and  filver  fluffs  in 
‘  the  royal  palace  ;  thofe  of  gawfe,  &c.  in  Mante  ; 

‘  of  glafs  at  Paris  and  at  Nevers,  in -imitation  of 
‘  thofe  at  Venice,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  manu- 
c  fad: u res. 

fie  foi med  alio  a  council  of  commerce  made 
c  up  of  minifters  out  of  feveral  tribunals,  in  which 
c  was  debated  and  decided  every  thing  relating  to 
c  trade. 

1 

In  1607,  he  appointed  a  new  officer  of  mafter- 
‘  vifitor  and  reformer-general,  to  infpeft  all  the 
‘  manufactories,  which  made  up  the  principal 
‘  branches  of  commerce. 

‘  Lewis  XIV,  has  added,  to  his  conqueffs, 

*  plenty  and  riches  in  the  kingdom,  making  the 
‘  commerce  of  the  French  flouriffi  in  all  the°four 
‘  quarters  of  the  world.  The  vigilance  of  Monf. 

‘  Colbert  contributed  very  much  to  this  »rand 
‘  point.’ 

Of  fome  of  the  meafures  taken  in  France  for 
the  promotion  of  Commerce,  extracted  from 
the  royal  edicffs  of  1664. 

‘  But  finding  that  the  abatements  [of  taxes] 

‘  made  at  this  time  would  only  leflen  the  prefent 
‘  miferies,  and  give  our  people  the  opportunity 
c  to  live  with  more  eafe,  but  did  not  tend  to 
‘  bring  in  wealth  from  abroad,  and  that  trade 

‘  alone 
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a.one  is  capable  of  bringing  this  to  pafs :  for 
this  purpofe  we  have,  therefore,  from  the  begin- 
ning  applied  to  the  proper  means  to  (import, 
encourage,  and  increale  the  fame,  and  to  o-ive 
ail  poffible  eafe  to  our  fubjedts  therein :  and,  in 
order  thereunto,  have  caufed  a  general  inquifi- 
tion  to  be  made  into  all  the  tolls  which  are  raifed 
upon  all  the  rivers  in  our  kingdom,  which  any¬ 
way  hinder  the  commerce,  or  the  tranfportino- 
goods  and  merchandizes  from  place  to  place  ; 
and,  having  inquired-  into  all  the  pretences 
every-where  made  for  the  raifing  and  levying 
the  (aid  tolls,  we  have  fuppreffed  fo  many  offi 

them,  that  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  is  there¬ 
by  made  extraordinary  eafy. 

‘  ,^t.the  fame  we  have  effiabliflied  com- 
mi  .aries  in  all  our  provinces,  to  examine  the 
dues  of  all  our  communities  or  corporations  - 
upon  which  we  have,  made  fuch  regulations  as’ 
would  reduce  the  fame  for  the  prefent,  and 
afterwards  intirely  difcharge  them  :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  have  given  a  general  liberty  of 
trade  to  all  people,  which  they  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  by  the  violences  aforefaid. — After  this 
we  have  endeavoured  to  caufe  all  our  bridges’ 
caufeways,  moles,  banks,  piers,  and  other  public 
buildings  to  be  repaired  ;  the  bad  condition 
wnereof  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  trade 
and  to  the  carrying  of  merchandize  from  place 
to  place.  Alio  we  have  powerfully  eftabli(hed 
the  fafety  and  liberty  of  the  highways,  appoint¬ 
ing  fevera  pumfhments  to  highwaymen,  and 
obliging  the  provofts  of  our  coufins,  the  mar- 

office  0t  FranCe’  to  a  carcful  difcharge  of  their 

‘And,  after  having  thus  done  every  thino- 
that  was  ^in  our  power  to  reftore  trade  within 
the  -kingdom,  we  have  applied  the  greatjeft  of 
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our  care  for  the  encouraging  of  navigation  and 

‘  com™erCe  r  f?  without>  as  the  only  means  to 
‘  ;nnch  our  htye&s.  To  this  end,  having  found 
‘  ^  experience  that  foreigners  had  made  them- 
4  Telves  matters  of  all  the  trade  by  fea,  nay  even 
Oi  the  Loading  trade  from  port  to  port,  of  our 
kingdom ;  and  yet  the  fmall  number  of  fhips 
which  remained  in  the  pofieffion  of  our  fubjeds, 
weie  every  day  taken  juft  at  our  own  doors,  as 
well  in  the  Levant  Seas  as  in  the  Weftern 
‘  Ocean;  we  have  eftablifhed  the  impofition  of 
50  iols  per  ton  on  the  freight  of  all  foreign 
Inips  at  the  lame  time  difcharging  thofe  of  our 
lubjeds ;  encouraging  them  thereby  to  build  and 
hr  out  fufficient  numbers  of  fhips  for  their 
C0t.fl:  1. g- trade.  At  the  lame  time  we  have  put 
to  fea  lb  confiderable  a  fleet  both  of  fhips  and 
gahies,  as  fhould  oblige  the  coafters  of  Barbary 
w  to  keep  their  ports  and  places  of  retreat.  And, 
tiK  better  to  lupprefs  all  manner  of  piracy,  we 
ilu^  1  efoived  to  attack  them  in  their  own  coun- 
l  1 }  ;  to  the  end  that,  having  fortified  fome  con- 
‘  liderable  ports,  we  might  be  able  to  keep  the 
‘  fame  in  poflfefiion. 

c  At  the  lame  time,  we  have  fecured  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  our  fubjeds  againft  ail  other  pirates, 
by  allowing  them  convoys  of  our  men  of  war. 
V\  e  have  ioi  tided  and  augmented  the  French 
colonies  fettled  in  Canada,  and  the  lflands  of 
America  ,  by  having  fent  our  fhips  thither, 

4  making  them  acknowledge  our  authority,  by 
fettling  of  courts  of  juftice  among  them.  Alfo 
we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fettlement  of 
our  Laft-India  and  Weft-India  companies, 
which  are  now  fet  up  in  our  kingdom,  to  our 
‘  intire  fatisfadion. 

*  This  was  the  hill  cfFe&ual  eftablifnment  of  the  French 
colonics  in  America. 

4  But, 
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but,  altnough  a!!  the/e  great  things  are  very 
much  to  our  fatisfaCtion,  yet  the  laid  love  which 
we  have  for  our  people,  as  it  is  every  day  ftir- 
ring  us  up  to  forget  what  is  pafTed,  and  to  look 
forward  to  what  may  be  further  done,  to  the  in¬ 
creak  of  then  happinefs,  we  have  refolved  to 
elect  a  Council  or  TTp-ade,  to  meet  in  our 
prefence,  and  to  employ  to  that  end  one  of  the 
councils  of  the  finances,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  we  fhall  difTolve :  in  which  council  of 
trade  fhall  be  confidered  all  the  means  poffible 
for  the  increafe  and  encouragement  of  trade, 
both  within  and  without  our  kingdom,  and  alio 
or  manufactures ;  which  having  been  happily 
performed  in  the  nrft  day  of  their  meeting,  we 
have  made  known  to  all  our  companies,  as  well 
fovereign  as  inferior,  to  all  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  their  intendants,  how  tender  a  re¬ 
gard  we  have  to  the  profperity  of  the  faid  com¬ 
merce,  with  orders  to  them  to  employ  all  that 

authority  which  we  have -committed  to  them 
mr  tne  protection  ol  die  merchants,  and  to  do 
juitice  to  them,  even  with  preference  to  others 
tnat  they  may  not  be  injured  or  cheated,  or  any 
way  difcouraged  in  their  bufinefs.  And  we 
have’  by  circular  letters,  invited  the  merchants 
to  addrefs  themfelves  direCtly  to  us,  upon  all 
occasions;  and  to  depute  fome  of  their  bodv 
near  our  perfon,  to  prefent  to  us  their  memo¬ 
rials  and  petitions ;  and,  in  cafe  of  difficulty 

we.  have  appointed  a  perfon  to  receive  all  their 
petitions,  and  folhcit  for  them  at  our  expence. 
And  we  have  ordained  there  ffiall  always  be  a 
houfe  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  We  have  al- 
o  refolved  to  employ  a  million  of  livres  yearly 
for  the  fettling  of  manufactures,  and  the  increafe 
o  navigation.  But,  as  the  mod  effectual  means 
for  the  reftonng  of  trade,  is  the  Idling  and 

K  2  *  regulating 
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regulating  the  duties  upon  goods  and  merchant 
dize  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  kingdom, 
c  we  have  appointed  our  trufty  and  well-beloved 
the  Sieur  Colbert,  counfellor  in  our  royal  coun¬ 
cil,  and  intendant  in  our  finances,  &cd 
To  encourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  facilitate  their  vent  in  the  eaft,  his 
molt  Chiiftian  majefty,  by  an  arret  of  October \g, 
I712’  granted  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  that  province  an  exemption  from  the  duty  upon 
cocheneal  imported,  as  far  as  210  quintals  annual¬ 
ly,  under  certain  reftriCtions. 

Senfible  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  filk  brought 
to  France  from  the  Faff-Indies  and  China,  and 
that  the  commodities  made  of  it  were  very  defec¬ 
tive,  and  brought  under  difreputation  fuch  as  were 
made  in  the  kingdom  of  good  French,  Spanifh, 
or  Italian  filk,  the  importation  of  filk  from  China 
or  the  Indies,  as  well  as  the  fl Iks  from  thofe  parts, 
was  prohibited  by  an  arret  of  March  13,  iyi4. 

His  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  defirous  that  the 
province  of  Languedoc  be  well  luppvied  with  wool 
for  their  manufactories,  by  an  arret  of  April  7, 
I7I4>  prohibited  the  buying  up  the  wool  in  the 
laid  province,  to  fend  abroad,  under  pain  of  con- 
fifeation,  and  a  fine  of  2^0  1.  fferling. 

Mis  majefty,  in  confederation  there  was  great 
quantity  of  grain  in  Languedoc  the  latf  harveft, 
and  a  favourable  profpeCt  of  fine  crops  the  next 
feafon,  by  an  arret  of  Auguft  1703,  permitted 
them  to  export  grain  to  foreign  countries  free  of 
all  duty. 

By  an  arret  of  September  9,  1713,  his  moft 
Chriftian  majefty  granted  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  imports,  for  10  years,  upon  bacalao,  and 
oils  that  Mould  proceed  from  the  fifhery  of  his 
own  fubjeCts,  in  L’lfle  Royal,  before  called  Cape 

Breton, 
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Breton,  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade  and  fifhery, 
but  under  certain  reftridions. 

And,  by  another  arret  of  December  30,  1713, 
his  molt  Chriftian  majefty  permitted  fuch  of  his 
own  fubjeds  as  were  engaged  in  the  fifhery  of 
bacalao,  to  export,  free  of  duty,  the  ftores,  arms, 
ammunition,  utenfils,  wine  and  provifions,  that 
fhould  be  fhipped  on  board  the  veffels  employed 
in  the  laid  fifhery,  as  alfo  the  fait  necefiary  to  cure 
their  fifh. 

‘  Lewis  XIV  obferving  that  the  indulgences  al- 
‘  lowed  to  the  people  on  pretence  of  fairs,  to  fa- 
‘  cilitate  buying  and  felling,  or  the  barter  of  the 
‘  fruits  and  commodities  of  their  own  country, 

‘  were  abufed  and  converted  to  the  advantage  of 

*  foreigners,  and  a  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  his 
‘  own  fubjeds,  he  reformed  alfo  this  diforder, 

‘  by  feveral  regulations  and  wife  provifions. 

‘  In  every  province  he  appointed  commiffioners, 

‘  to  examine  into  the  debts  and  charges  upon 
every  trading  company ;  the  condition,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  difpofai  of  their  revenues,  and  what 
c  charges  and  expences  might  be  remitted.  Thus, 

‘  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  filiation* 

‘  he  formed  general  and  particular  rules,  to  pre- 

*  vent  diforders,  eafe  their  charge  and  expence, 

‘  Pay  °ff  their  debts,  and  fettle  regular  payments 

tor  the  future,  appointing  officers  of  zeal  and 
abilities  to  do  it  annually  ;  by  which  provifions 
and  relief,  the  people  found  themfelves  in  a  con- 
‘  dition  to  improve  their  commerce. 

He  ordered  the  repair  of  bridges,  caufeways 
‘  Pavements,  and  other  public  works,  that  were 

‘  j1?,!0  ^retched  a  condition  as  to  render  travelling 
‘  odHciut,  and  the  carriage  of  merchandize  expen- 

‘  He  ordered  his  ports  to  be  repaired,  enlarged, 

-  and  Proteded  in  both  Teas,  and  new  ones  to  be 

‘  made, 
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‘  made,  and  executed  his  fchemes  with  all  the  fuc- 
cvfs  and  perfection  the  event  manifefls 

feVerd  demies,  under  the 
.  dnr‘  diion  ot  ao.e  engineers,  to  inftrudt  youth  in 

4  C0  .‘"ography,  the  art  of  navigation,  fortification, 
c  ana  the  other  branches  of  mathematics  which 
«  iiave  a  reference  to  war,  either  by  fea  or  land, 
not  omitting  the  architecture,  or  buildings  of 

C  C  If  ,ca^d  CO  be  drawn  up  very  precife  and 
wcil-aujufted  ordinances,  for  the  fervice,  difci- 
phne,  polity,  pay  and  fitting  out  of  his  fleet, 
the  building  of  his  fhips,  the  government  and 
Prc  crvati°n  of  the  ports,  and  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  and  direction  of  the  arfenals,  docks,  and 
c  magazines. 

He  gave  alfo  Hated  rules  for  the  navigation, 
freights,  contrails,  polity,  fitting  out,  and  other 
concerns  of  merchant-men,  and  the  form  of 
ti  afhc  in  them,  and  deciding  all  their  caufes  and 
difputes  in  thefe  and  any  other  points,  by  a 
‘  fhort  procefs.  J 

4  He  made  fome  rivers  navigable,  and  opened 
feveral  canals,  with  the  defign  of  conveying  at 
the  leaft  expencc,  both  outwards  and  inwards, 
the  merchandize  and  fruits  of  his  feveral  pro- 
4  v*nces>  ^at  they  might  mutually  fupply  each 
other,  without  the  heavy  charge  in  tranl porting 
them  fi  om  place  to  place  by  horfes  and  carria¬ 
ges ;  and,  lafily,  proved  the  greatnefs  of  his 
foul,  as  well  as  power,  in  uniting  the  two  feas 
by  means  of  long  and  expenfive  canals. 

He  invited  and  encouraged  the  nobles,  either 
c  fingie  or  in  partnerfhip,  to  embark  in  trade  as 
merchants,  by  lea  and  land,  declaring  that  it 

fhould  never  be  any  imputation  upon  their 
4  honour. 
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6  Fie  ordered  thefe  provifions  and  maxims,  fui- 
*  table  to  his  royal  pleafure,  to  be  communicated 
‘  to  the  tribunals,  both  in  the  capital  and  out  of 
c  it,  as  alfo  to  the  governors-general  of  the  pro- 
c  vinces,  to  the  intendants,  and  trading  compa- 
£  nies  of  thefe  principal  cities  and  towns,  fhewing 
c  them  the  particular  attention  his  majefty  gave 
6  to  this  great  affair,  and  ftriCtly  enjoining  them 
£  to  exert  the  authority  he  had  inverted  in  them, 
c  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  all  tra- 
‘  ders  and  merchants,  by  adrniniftring  juftice  to 
c  them  in  a  brief  manner,  in  preference  to  all 
‘  others,  that  they  might  not  be  drawn  away  from 

4  their  bufmefs  by  the  chicanery  and  tricks  of  the 
4  law. 

‘  He  banifhed  idlenefs,  by  employing  the  poor 
c  and  vagabonds  to  advantage,  and  made  feveral 
4  other  ordinances  and  provifions,  that  rendered 
his  reign  happy  and  glorious ;  but  thefe  I  have 
4  not  thought  proper  to  mention  here,  as  I  confine 
4  myfelf  to  fuch  as  relate  to  the  point  in  hand. 

4  But,  what  gave  life  and  fpirit  to  all  thefe  pro- 
'v  ifions,  was  the  reputation  of  the  government, 

4  and  the  good  faith  he  eftablifhed  and  maintained 
by  a  certain  and  punctual  execution  of  his  pro- 
pofals  and  relolutions,  and  a  facred  obfervance 
of  all  contracts  and  agreements  made  with  the 
4  trading  companies,  men  of  bufinefs,  and  others. 

4  And  it  was  alfo  a  great  encouragement,  that  his 
majefly  s  whole  life  was  a  continued  and  vigilant 
4  protection  or  commerce  and  navigation,  and  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  minifters  he  had  chofen  for  this  im¬ 
portant  direftion,  and  whom  he  alfo  encouraged 
4  not  only  with  repeated  favours,  but  alfo  fun- 
ported  againft  the  ftruggles  of  envy  and  emula¬ 
tion;  and,  without  fuch  a  powerful  fupport,  all 
is  eftablifiiments,  though  folid,  prudent,  and 

4  interertiner. 
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«  interefting,  as  the  happy  effefts  manifefted> 

<  would  have  been  defeated/ 

I  (hall  not  dwell  longer  upon  reprefenting  all 
the  meafures  that  this  kingdom  has  uniformly 
and  uninterruptedly  taken  for  above  this  century 
paft,  in  order  to  raife  their  trade  and  navigation 
to  the  height  it  is  at  prefent  arrived^  thefe 
few  fheets  will  not  admit  of  it.  I  fhall  only 
obferve, 

1.  That  from  the  extent  of  the  French  domi¬ 
nions  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
their  having  above  double  the  number  of  people 
that  belong  to  our  Britifh  territories  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  world  ;  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  want 
people,  to  carry  their  commerce  to  a  pitch  equal, 
if  not  fuperior  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  from  the  extent  of  their  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour, 
they  have  laid  fo  folid  a  foundation  for  the  increafe 
of  their  trade,  that  they  cannot  fail  raifing  the 
fame  to  a  degree  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

g.  That  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  the 
fyftem  of  commercial  policy,  they  have  adopted 
for  the  encouragement  of  every  branch  of  trade, 
that  will  increafe  their  wealth,  and  their  mercantile 
fhipping,  and  confequently  their  royal  maritime 
power,  to  an  equality  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  That,  in  confequence  of  their  commercial 
fyftem,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  increafed  their 
trade  and  navigation  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  Great  Britain  has  done  her  s. 

5.  That  their  own  coafting  trade,  and  river  na¬ 
vigation  in  Europe,  which  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  England,  breeds  as  great  a  number  of  people 
to  the  water  fervice,  as  the  coafting,  and  river  na¬ 
vigation  of  England  does ;  and  that  their  rcgifter 

0  w  for 
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for  feamen  proves,  that  they  cannot  be  in  want  of 
a  number  of  hands,  who  have  been  bred  to  the 
water  fervice,  and  are  eafily  made  good  feamen, 
and  who  have  been  in  their  merchants  fervice,  and 
occafionally  exercifed  in  their  fifheries,  and  their 
royal  navies,  of  good  and  able  feamen  to  man  a 
fleet,  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  That  it  is  well  known,  the  French  in  genera! 
fail  in  their  merchants  fervice  with  one  third  more 
hands  than  the  Engl ilh  do  ;  and,  confequently,  if 
their  foreign  trade  was  even  one  third  lefs  than 
ours  (which  I  am  confident  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  lor  it  is  near  equal  to  ours),  yet  they  could 
not  want  a  number  of  good  and  able  feamen  to 
man  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of  England. 

7-  appears  from  an  authentic  account  taken 
of  the  feafaring  people  in  France,  according  to 
a  review  made  of  them  by  the  French  commifla- 
lies  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  month  of 

January  1713,  that  they  amounted  then  to  02,4*0 
men,  viz.  y  J 


r . 


Sea  offi¬ 
cers. 


Captains,  matters  -  - 
For  working  the  fhip  - 
For  the  fteerage  -  - 

For  the  gunnery 
For  the  carpentry  -  - 
For  the  caulking  -  - 

For  the  fails  -  . 

f  At  15  livres  per  month 
■  I  At  13  livres  io  fols  - 

Sailors.  ^  At  12  livres  - 
At  11  livres  - 
At  10  livres  -  -  - 


l 


The  unexperienced  feamen  in 
diftridts  - 


5585 

-  3225 
1577 
'  33 29  )  16,610 

■  ^43  ' 

721 

52°  j 

8253  1 

7l52  I 

7247)41,278 

5861  ( 

12,7643 

all  the  7 

.  S  11’276 
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Ship- boys. 
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Ship-boys,  ditto  -  ... 

Invalids,  ditto  - 

I  otal  of  all  the  feafaring  people  in  all  the  f 
diftritts  of  the  kingdom  -  -  J 


10,920 

£2,366 

92,450 


I  lie  major  officers,  fuch  as  lieutenants-general 
of  naval  armies,  commodores,  lieutenants,  en- 
figns,  &c.  of  (flips,  are  not  included  in  the  above 
account :  thus  France  had  at  this  time  more  than 
100,000  feamen,  without  reckoning  the  common 
marines,  and  the  gardes  marines,  who  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  diffributed  through  the  feveral  fea- ports, 
to  be  inlfrudted,  at  the  king’s  expence,  in  the 
knowlege  of  navigation,  and  whatever  belongs  to 
it,  and  who  ferve  as  voluntiers.  Out  of  this  body 
fea-officers  are  generally  chofen.  1 

8.  That,  as  the  foreign  trade,  and  coafting 
trade,  and  river  navigation  of  France  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  very  greatly  increafed  fince 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  their  number  of  feafaring 

people  mult  neceflarily  have  increafed  in  the  like 
proportion. 

9.  The  navy  of  France  in  the  year  1681,  when 
the  foreign  trade  of  France  was  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it’s  extent  at  prefent,  confided  as 
follows,  viz. 


Rate  of  the 

(hips. 

No. 

Guns. 

1  Major 
I  fficrrs 

ift  Rate 

1 2 

1 080 

108 

2d  Rate 

2  < 

1  <5 18 

1S9 

3d  Rate 

36 

1928 

2  s  I 

4th  Rate 

26 

r  ©88 

156 

5th  Rate 

20 

608 

1 1 9 

Totals 

1  1 5 

WZ22 

823 

.‘small  frigates 

14 

400 

125 

Fire-fhips 

8 

74 

j  6 

Barca  Jongas 

10 

43 

20 

Pinks 

22 

341 

44 

1  79 

7080 

Gallics 

3° 

Marine 

officers. 

Sailors. 

Soldiers. 

The  who 
■  crews. 

1252 

41  i2 

2486 

78  ;o 

1719 

4470 

2661 

88  so 

23  <;o 

6142 

3008 

1 1500 

I  167 

2713 

1570 

54  =  0 

68  r 

1427 

682 

2790 

7*49 

18884 

10407 

36440 

446 

937 

497 

1880 

80 

1 60 

240 

90 

1 90 

280 

/  90 

447 

637 

10904 

39477 

3°i° 

3010 

42087 

10.  That 
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10.  That  if  the  whole  naval  power  of  France  is 
not  at  prefent  abfolutely  able  to  face  that  of  Great 
Britain  ;  yet  if  they  go  on  advancing  their  foreign 
commerce,  to  the  degree  they  have  done  fince 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  without  any  remarkable 
obftrudion,  they  cannot  fail  foon  to  become  equal 
in  maritime  ftrength  to  Great  Britain. 

11.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  weight  of  the  metal 
which  the  French  carry  in  their  royal  navies  is,  in 
the  general,  rather  fuperior  than  inferior  to  ours: 
and  our  own  moft  experienced  officers  will  allow 
that  they  do  not  fight  their  fhips,  in  the  general, 
with  lefs  dexterity  and  bravery  than  we  do  ours, 
when  they  are  near  upon  an  equality. 

12.  That  the  fea-coafts  and  ports  of  France,  in 
Europe,  and  their  dominions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  as  advantageoufly  fituated  lor  trade  and 
navigation,  as  thofe  belonging  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  there  has  been,  for  fome  years  paft,  a  fpi- 
rit  raifed  in  the  French  nation  to  increafe  their  ma¬ 
rine  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  is  not  lefs  certain. 

13.  If  it  fhould  fo  fall  out,  that  the  naval 
power  of  Spain  fhould  be  united  to  that  of  France, 
and  both  ad:  in  concert  againft  us,  with  the  full 
exertion  of  their  whole  maritime  ftrength,  and 
Great  Britain  fhould  have  no  foreign  naval  power 
to  join  her’s,  the  combat  by  fea  may  at  leaft  be 
precarious,  if  fuch  united  Fleets  might  not  prove 
an  invincible  armada. 

14.  That,  therefore,  we  ought,  by  all  means  pof- 
fible,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  adhering  to  a  neu¬ 
trality,  and  influence  them,  fome  how,  to  exert  their 
whole  maritime  ftrength,  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain,  againft  France,  whether  Spain  joins  with 
that  power  or  not,  in  cafe  of  a  declared  war. 

15.  That  it  is  moft  humbly  conceived  to  be 
more  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  make  it 
for  the  intereft  of  the  Dutch  to  unite  their  whole 
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maritime  and  military  ftrength,  which  they  are 
able  to  exert,  with  thofe  of  England,  in  order  to 
reduce  France  within  due  bounds,  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  France  to  induce  them  to  acquiefce  in  a 
neutrality,  or  to  aft  any  other  part,  which  may 
prove  detrimental  to  thefe  kingdoms. 

1  hat  the  grand  fyftem  or  policy  in  France,  has 
been  for  a  long  time  to  increafe  her  commerce,  and 
raife  her  maritime  power,  even  beyond  thofe  of 
England  and  Piolland,  appears  f  rom  the  concurring 
fentiments  of  all  their  ablcft  .French  writers,  upon 
thefe  topics.— Volume  upon  volume  might  be 
cited  on  this  occafion.  J  have  room  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  few  feraps  of  one  only,  who  has  lately 
had  the  greateft  weight.  —  J  mean  Monfieur 
Defiandes,  who  fays,  in  his  addrefs  to  his  late 
Excellency  the  count  de  Maurepas,  fecretary  of 
{fate,  and  oi  the  marine  in  b ranee,  6  I  cannot 
c  help  telling  you,  Sir,  that  maritime  power  is 
the  pillar,  the  fupport  of  the  {fate  ;  and  that  when 
it  fhall  be  numerous,  and  under  a  proper  regu- 
c  lation,  it  will  be  able  to  give  law  to  all  the  rnari- 
c  time  powers  in  Europe,  and  the  {fare  itfelf  will 
4  be  fecure,  and  have  nothing  to  fear.*— And,  in 
another  place,  he  fays,  6  Ah  the  nations  of  anti- 
4  quity,  that  were  defirous  of  raifing  an  univerfal 
reputation,  and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  above 
4  others,  have  cultivated  a  maritime  force ;  and, 
the  more  they  have  cultivated  it,  the  greater 
4  power  and  authority  they  acquired.  Amongft 
4  the  Greeks,  I  hemiftocles,  and  Pompey  amongft 
the  Komans,  faid  loudly,  that  whoever  would 
4  command  on  the  Continent,  muft  begin  by  gain- 
4  *ng  the  command  on  the  Sea.5  And  again  he 
obferves,  in  another  place, 

4  That,  from  the  beginning  of  this  monarchy, 

4  we  have  always  underftood,  in  France,  the  uti- 
*  lity  of  a  maritime  power,  not  only  under  the 
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4  more  politic  reigns,  but  even  in  the  midft  of 
4  thofe  revolutions,  with  which  it  has  been  fome- 
4  times  fhaken,  that  our  greateft  kings  have  fought 
4  to  eftablifh  it,  and  that  the  moft  judicious  of 
4  our  minifters  have  likewife  bent  all  their  ftudy, 
4  all  their  induftry  that  way  ;  but  divers  obftacles 
4  have,  from  time  to  time,  rifen  and  prevented 
4  their  councils  taking  effedt.  The  honour  of 
4  eftablifhing  a  maritime  power  feems  to  have 
4  been  due  to  Cardinal  Richlieu,  as  the  perfecting 
4  of  it  was  to  Lewis  XIV.  feconded  by  the  great 
4  Colbert,  whom  fciences,  arts,  genius,  and  ma- 
4  nufa&ures  acknowlege  for  their  creator.5 

To  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  commerce  and  mari¬ 
time  power,  this  author  further  urges,  4  That, 
4  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  France  is  that 
4  which  has  the  greateft  refources,  and  poffefles 
4  more  advantages  than  any  other,  for  rendering 
4  a  maritime  power  flourifhing  ;  and  that  it  is 
4  likewife  that  kingdom,  which,  of  all  the  reft, 
4  ftands  moft  in  need  of  fuch  a  force,  on  account 
4  of  the  large  extent  of  it’s  coafts,  and  it’s  many 
4  ports  and  havens.5  4  It  is  one  of  my  old  griefs, 
4  fays  the  great  Cardinal  d’Oftat,  and  one  of  the 
4  moft  notorious  and  fhameful  failings  in  the  firft 
4  kingdom  of  Chriftendom,  flanked  by  two  feas, 
4  and  feated,  by  nature,  in  the  faireft  and  moft 
4  advantageous  part  of  Europe,  for  executing, 
4  affifting,  or  thwarting  all  great  enterprizes,  ei- 
4  ther  by  fea  or  land  ;  it  is,  I  fay,  one  of  my  old 

4  griefs,  to  fee  that  this  kingdom  is  wanting  to 
4  herfelf.5 

4  7  he  laft  of  this  gentleman’s  propofitions  is, 
4  that  maritime  power,  fupported  by  the  royal 
4  authority,  fhould  ferve  to  protect  commerce,  to 
4  extend  it,  to  gain  it,  every  day,  frefh  acquifi- 
4  tions,  and  that  commerce  fhould  ferve  to  intro- 
4  duce  abundance,  and,  by  fpreading  riches  through 
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‘  tIie  whole  kingdom,  render  it  as  powerful  as  it 
c  is  poffible  it  fhould  be.’ 

‘  As  to  the  advantages,  fays  this  author  elfe- 
‘  where,  which  regard  the  marine,  and  which 
‘  France  may  find  in  her  own  proper  bofom,  they 
‘  may  be  reduced  to  four ;  of  which,  the  firft, 
‘  without  contradi&ion,  is  her  fituation,  the  moil 
‘  commodious,  and  the  moft  advantageous,  that 
‘  can  be  in  the  world,  as  well  for  attacking  as  de- 
c  Ending,  for  difturbing  the  commerce  of  others, 
‘  as  for  cultivating  her  own,  fending  to  all  places, 
‘  and  receiving  trading  velfels  from  all  parts  of 

*  the  earth.  Hence  it  was  faid  to  the  late  Czar, 
‘  Peter  I.  whole  head  was  always  full  of  vaft 

V  ‘  projedls,  and  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles 

‘  XII.  that,  if  any  kingdom  could  aipire  to  be 
‘  the  miftrefs  of  all  her  neighbours,  it  muft  be 
‘  France.  In  effe£t,  lhe  is  placed  in  the  middle 
‘  of  Europe,  nothing  can  impede,  nothing  can 
‘  prove  an  obftacle  to  her.  She  commands,  on 
‘  one  fide,  over  the  ocean,  and  it  feems,  by  the 
‘  vaft  extent  of  her  coafts,  by  their  turnings  and 
c  windings,  that  the  feas  of  Spain,  Germany,  and 
‘  Flanders,  ftruggle  to  pay  her  homage*;  on  the 
‘  other,  fhe  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean, 

‘  looking  full  upon  Barbary,  having,  on  her  right 
‘  hand,  Spain;  at  her  left,  Nice,  Genoa,  the  do- 

*  minions  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  all  the  reft  of 
‘  Italy.  What  a  fituation  is  this,  if  we  knew 
‘  but  how  to  make  ufe  of  it,  and  of  opening 
‘  our  eyes  to  our  intereft,  we  no  longer  languish 
‘  in  foft  effeminate  idlenefs  ? 

‘  The  Englifli  and  the  Dutch  are  forced  to  ftrike 
c  out  far,  for  whatever  is  neceflary  to  them,  and 

*  are  conftrained  to  put  out  to  fea,  in  order  to  re- 

*  connoitre  and  attack  their  enemies ;  whereas 

*  Hear  Britons !  are  not  thefe  alarming  fcntiments  ? 

‘  Francs 
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<  France  is  able  to  attack  them,  as  it  were,  hand 

<  in  hand,  to  combat  with  advantage,  and  to  retire 
4  with  eafe,  which  are  advantages  of  no  fmall 

, 4  confequence  at  fea,  where  dangers  are  fo  fre- 
6  quent  and  fo  fudden.  But  what  is  hill  more, 

4  foreign  veflels,  that  return  from  long  voyages, 

4  worn  and  beaten  by  the  winds,  and  by  the  tern- 
c  pefts,  foul  in  themfelves,  and  weakly  manned, 

4  pafs,  as  it  were,  under  our  eyes,  before,  in  the 
4  view,  and  at  the  mercy  of  France,  as  Cardinal 
4  d’Offat  obferves,  and,  in  fpite  of  themfelves, 
c  mull  approach  our  coafts.  One  may  eafily 
4  judge  what  a  facility  this  gives,  of  carrying 
4  them  off,  or,  at  lead,  difturbing  their  navigation, 

4  which  mull  turn,  fays  the  fame  cardinal,  to  the 
4  profit  and  commodity,  to  the  fafety,  grandeur, 

4  and  reputation  of  the  crown. 

4  A  wife  prince,  continues  he,  and  one  who  has 
4  regard  to  his  intereft,  ought  to  watch  attentively 
4  over  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  fer- 
4  vice,  or  prejudice  of  his  crown.  He  ought, 

4  with  the  fame  vigilance,  to  weigh  daily  the 
4  prefent  fituation  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  of 
4  the  other  kingdoms  that  furround  him.  While 
4  the  ballance  continues  even,  an  eafy  and  pleafant 
4  union  will  certainly  reign  *,  but,  as  foon  as  this 
4  fails,  quarrels,  animofities,  and  diffentions  will 
4  arife,  and  will  increafe.  France  is  too  clear- 
4  fighted  ever  to  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  her 
c  power,  and  nothing  can  enrage  her  more  fen- 
4  fibly,  than  to  fufpeft  her  being  ignorant  of  it. 

4  The  fecond  advantage,  in  which  we  ought  to 
4  think  ourfelves  happy,  is  the  fecurity  of  our 
4  coafts,  which,  in  a  manner,  defend  themfelves, 
4  and  which  have  hitherto  defeated  all  the  defeents 
4  that  ever  were  attempted  on  them.  Witnefs 
4  thofe  that  admiral  Tromp  would  have  made  in 
4  1674,  not  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  Loire,  and 
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oF  the  Groyne,  but  along  the  coafts  of  Bretagne 
Poitou  Saintongue,  and  Guienne.  He  found 
that  all  was  fo  well  guarded,  and  that  every- 

<  ^£re  f°  §°°d  orders  given,  that  he  durft 
t  ,  nothlng  confidence.  Witnefs,  again 
t  thJ  defcen*  attempted  by  lord  Berkeley,  in 
t  lb94">  at  Camaret,  in  which  the  Englilb  loft 
t  llPwards  1200  men,  with  General  Talmalh, 
«  S°  c°mmar>ded  the  troops  that  were  debarked. 
,  he  ,  ncn>  however,  oppofed  him,  with  no 
t  1?ore  than  two  independent  companies  of  ma- 
t  and  the  militia  appointed  for  the  defence 

t  j.  .t  le  ^oad;  Piqued  at  this  unfortunate  expe¬ 
dition,  lord  Berkeley  attempted  feveral  other  de- 

.  fc^ta  °n  Normandy  and  Flanders,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  attended  with  any  better 
fuccefs.  So  much  for  the  felf-fecurity  of  the 
r  rench.  Thefe  writers  feem  to  think,  that  they 
have  nought  to  do  with  the  defenfive  ;  their  po¬ 
licy  i^  only  to  aft  offenfively,  and  to  brin°-  other 
nations  under  their  fubjcftion !  Thefe  are  the  fen- 
timents  of  thofe  able  French  writers,  within  thefe 
few  years ;  the  one  even  fince  the  late  war,  the 
other  a  few  years  only  before  it. 

A  man  of  genius,  and  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  intrigues  of  Lewis  XIII,  allures  us,  that  the 
cardinal  minifter  received,  with  the  beft  grace  in 
the  world,  whatever  propofitions  were  made  him 
on  the  fubjeft  of  commerce ;  that  he  excited  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  kingdom  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  examine,  there,  the 
moft  curious  manufaftures,  and  to  penetrate  the 
fecrets  of  particular  traders ;  that,  befides  this, 
he  brought,  at  his  own  expence,  feveral  rich  tra¬ 
ders  into  France,  fuch  as  Nicholas  Witte,  of 
Alcmaer  in  Holland  ;  Francis  Billoty,  of  Brufiels  • 
John  de  Meurier,  lord  of  St  Remi  de  Redon,  in 
Bretagne ;  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  retire,  and 
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to  fpend  feveral  hours  together  in  a  free  converfa- 
tion. — There  he  weighed  all  the  forces  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  enttred  into  the  moft  perplexed  calculations, 
and  the  moft  laborious  enquiries  ;  the  principal 
defign  of  which  was,  to  bring  over  foreign  manu- 
fadfurers,  and  naturalize  them  in  France. — Thefe 
are  the  meafures,  by  which  France  has  arofe  to 
that  greatnefs  of  commerce  and  maritime  power, 
we  now  fee,  with  aftonifhment,  it  pofleflfes. 

ft  lie  Englifh  and  Dutch  are  moft  frequently 
called  the  maritime  powers  ;  but  I  think  it  a  jeft, 
now,  to  appropriate  the  name  of  maritime  power 
to  tiftfe  ftates,  exclufive  ot  France,  when  we  con- 
fider  what  a  figure  that  nation  made  at  lea  before 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  and  what  a 
figure  they  muft,  in  very  few  years,  be  able  to 
make,  from  the  increafe  of  their  trade  fince  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  To  re-capitulate  the  whole  in 
few  words. 

The  particular  branches  of  trade  wherein  France 
has  rivalled  us  fince  that  period,  are  (1.)  In  the 
fifheries.  They  are  now  become  fo  much  our 
competitors  in  this  trade,  and  are  increafed  there¬ 
in  to  fuch  a  prodigious  degree,  that  they  do  not 
employ  herein,  yearly,  fo  few  as  600  fail  of  fhip- 
ping  from  St  Malo,  Granville,  Rochelle,  St  Mar¬ 
tins,  Ifle  of  Rhea,  Bayonne,  St  Jean  de  Luze, 
Sibour,  &c.  to  carry  on  their  fifheries  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  coaft  of  that  ifiand, 
and  at  Cape  Breton,  in  their  wet  and  dry  fifh  : 
nor  do  they  now  only  fupply  themfelves  with  the 
fifh  they  formerly  had  from  us,  but  furnifh  many 
parts  oi  Spain  and  Italy  therewith,  to  our  very 
great  iofis,  and  their  gain.— They  are  fo  fenfible  of 
the  prodigious  advantage  of  this  fifhery,  and  fo 
very  intent  upon  purfuing  it,  that,  from  their 
iint  attempts  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  af 
fea,  they  have  had  it  perpetually  in  view. — In  the 
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herring-fifhery  alfo,  they  have  greatly  rivalled  us. 
—When  the  French  king  was,  in  queen  Anne’s 
wars,  moved  to  admit  the  Dutch  and  Englifh 
fifhing  veflels  into  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  St  Vallory, 
and  other  ports  with  their  herrings,  the  king  an- 
fwrred,  no!  by  no  means;  if  my  people  will 
have  herrings,  why  do  they  not  catch  them,  as 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  do  ?  Upon  which  the 
merchants  of  thofe  parts  immediately  fitted  out 
veflels,  and  took  herrings  fufficient  for  all  the 
country.  From  this  time  the  French  have  had 
many  hundreds  of  their  bufies  upon  our  own 
coafl,  fifhing  for  herrings  in  the  feafon. — They 
have  likewife  increafed  in  their  whale- fifhery  con- 
fiderably.  The  French  fifhermen  of  St  John  de 
Luze,  Bayonne,  and  other  ports  in  that  part  of  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  are  become  the  mod  expert  har- 
pooners  in  the  world,  without  excepting  the 
Dutch  and  the  Hamburghers. — Since  this  increafe  in 
their  fifheries,  the  French  have  grown  more  for¬ 
midable  at  fea  ;  their  royal  navy  having  necefia- 
rily  augmented  in  power,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips  employed  in  their  fifheries. 

(2.)  In  the  year  1701,  the  French,  according  to  the 
account  laid  before  the  royal  council,  by  their  de¬ 
puties  of  commerce,  had  not  above  100  fail  of 
{hipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  their  fugar 
iflands :  but  they  have  at  prefent  employed  therein 
more  than  700  fail. 

(3.)  Before  the  French  fugar  colonies  flourifhed, 
as  they  have  done  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
England  fupplied  France  with  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  fugars  for  their  home  confumption. — From 
1713,  the  French  have  not  only  fupplied  them- 
felves  with  fugars,  but  have  greatly  fupplanted  the 
Englifh,  in  the  fale  thereof,  at  mod  foreign  markets. 

The  trade  of  the  French  fugar  colonies  is,  in 
all  it’s  confequences,  grown  very  extenfive,  fince  the 
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peace  of  Utrecht,  in  the  following  particulars,  (i.) 
The  trade  carried  on  from  Old  France  to  Africa,  by 
means  of  the  French  Eaft-India  company.  (2.) 
From  Africa  to  the  Weft-Indies,  to  fupply  their 
fugar  ifles  with  negroes.  (3.)  From  the  Weft- 
Indies  to  Old  France,  to  fupply  their  home  con- 
fumption  for  fugars.  (4.)  From  the  French  fu- 
gar-iflands,  to  and  from  their  colonies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  (5.)  From  the  French  fugar* 
iflands,  to  and  from  divers  parts  of  Europe,  which 
they,  in  a  great  meafure,  fupply  with  fugars. 
From  thefe  various  dependent  branches  of  trade, 
the  French  have  increafed  their  mercantile  fhip- 
ping,  and  their  feamen,  beyond  imagination:  and 
the  produce  and  trade  of  their  fugar  iflands,  daily 
inereafmg  in  other  productions  befides  fugars  ; 
fuch  as  indico,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  other  eftimable 
productions,  muft  daily  ftrengthen  the  maritime 
power  of  this  kingdom. 

(4.)  The  African  trade  of  France  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  promote  their  Weft-India  trade  ;  and 
this  branch  they  have  extraordinarily  increafed 
likewife.  Before  the  French  were  poflrficd  of 
their  forts  in  the  river  Senegal,  and  thofe  on  the 
ifland  of  Arguin  and  Goree,  the  Englifh  traded 
uninterruptedly  to  all  places  on  the  laid  coaft : 
fince  the  French  have  poffieffed  the  before- men¬ 
tioned  forts,  they  have  not  only,  in  times  of  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity,  taken  upon  them  to  exclude 
the  Britifh  nation  from  thofe  parts,  and  taken  and 
confifcated  fuch  Britifh  fhips  as  have  ventured 
thither,  but  they  have  come  without  moleftation, 
to  traffic  within  the  Britifh  rights  and  privileges, 
and  have  daringly  traded  under  the  nofe  of  the 
Britifh  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa, 

That  part  of  the  coaft  from  whence  the  French 
have  ablolutely  excluded  the  Britifh  nation  from 
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trading,  is  called  the  Gum  Coaft,  which  extends 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river  Gambia,  which  is 
above  500  miles. —So  beneficial  is  the  gum  trade 
of  this  coaft,  that  I  could  give  a  recent  inftance  of 
above  8000 1.  fterling  being  made  of  a  cargo  not 
amounting  to  fo  much  as  1000 1.  —  The  gum 
which  the  French  have  thus  monopolized  on  this 
coaft,  is  a  moft  ufeful  material  in  divers  of  the 
capital  manufactures  of  France ;  fuch  as  their  lilk 
and  hat  fabrics,  and  others  that  require  a  glofiy 
beauty  and  luftre  to  recommend  them  to  foreign 
nations. 

Other  places  on  the  African  coaft,  from  whence 
the  French  have,  ’till  very  lately,  encroached  on  the 
Britifh  rights  of  trade,  are  at  Anamaboe,  fituate 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  within  fight  of  Cape  Coaft 
Caftie.  From  hence  they  have  carried  prodigious 
numbers  of  the  choiceft  negroes  to  improve  their 
fugar-colonies. — They  have  alfo  encroached  on  our 
rights  of  trade  at  Whydah,  to  their  great  emolu¬ 
ment  and  our  lofs. 

In  the  river  Sierraleon,  the  French  have  lately 
pretended  to  a  right  of  trade,  where  they  have  no 
fort,  and  we  have  Bence  Bland.  To  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  have  they  carried  their  encroachments  here, 
that  they  have  fired  upon  our  Britifh  fhips  that 
have  the  foie  right  of  trade  here,  and  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exclude  this  nation  as  much  from  the 
commerce  of  this  river,  as  they  have  done  from 
that  of  the  Gum  Coaft. 

The  French  have  lately  attempted  to  fettle 
themfelves  in  the  river  Sherbro’,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  they  have  no  right,  and  the  Englifh 
have,  even  fince  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
motive  to  fettle  themfelves  in  this  river  is,  by 
reafon  that  (laves,  gold,  ivory,  bees-wax,  and  di¬ 
vers  excellent  woods  for  dyeing,  are  here  to  be 
had  cheaply  and  plentifully.  Here  is  alfo  a  good 
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river,  a  fecure  harbour  for  (hipping,  and  plenty 
of  good  provifions.  To  fecure  this  river  effectu¬ 
ally,  the  French  have  lately  attempted  to  fettle  at 
the  Bannanas  Iflands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  being  a  wholfome  fituation,  is  well  judged 
to  anfwer  their  purpofe. 

Nor  do  the  projected  encroachments  of  the 
French,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  end  here. 
They  have  lately  attempted  even  to  fettle  them- 
felves  at  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  though  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Portugueze :  and  the  Portugueze,  juft 
before  the  unhappy  cataftrophe  at  Lifbon,  fent  a 
fhip  of  force  to  diflodge  them,  but  I  do  not  know 
they  have.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  now,  is 
hardly  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Portugueze  ;  it  is 
done  with  a  view  to  have  it  more  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Englifh,  their  men  of  war  and  India- 
Chips  conftantly  touching  at  thefe  iflands  for 
water,  &c. 

By  virtue  of  James  Fort,  in  the  river  Gambia, 
the  Englifh  have  long  poffeffed  the  foie  and  un¬ 
interrupted  right  to  the  trade  thereof :  within 
thefe  few  years  the  French  have  fo  intruded  on 
our  rights  of  trade  here,  that  by  means  of  their 
fort  Albreda,  ereCted  towards  the  north  fide  of 
the  river,  they  fhare  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
this  river  with  us.  And,  as  a  branch  of  the  Se¬ 
negal  river  comes  into  the  Gambia,  the  French, 
by  means  of  this  communication,  and  their  fort 
Jofeph,  have  cut  off  all  the  Englifh  trade  from 
up  the  river  Gambia,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
Englifh  fettlement  of  James  Fort  proportionably 
ufelefs. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  we  fee  it  is  not 
only  in  America  that  the  French  iiave  many  years 
been  making  unjuftifiable  attempts  to  raife  their 
trade  and  navigation,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
upon  the  ruins  of  ours,  but  in  Africa  likewife : 
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on  the  prefervation  of  which  branch  of  com- 
merce,  the  proipeiity,  and  very  being  of  our 
iugar-colonies,  and  our  whole  Weft-India  trade 
abfolutely  depends ;  which  is  not  of  lefs  confe- 
quence  to  Great-Britain,  than  the  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  North  America.  Can  we  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  a  moment,  but  thofe  encroachments  upon 
our  African  rights  and  privileges  of  trade,  are 
calculated,  fo  to  increafe  their  American  trade, 
and  deftroy  ours,  that  their  mercantile  fhippino- 
niay  one  day  gain  the  afeendant  over  that  of 
Great-Britain  ?  And  when  this  comes  to  be  the 
cafe,  can  we  fuppofe  that  their  whole  royal  mari¬ 
time  ftrength,  will  not  be  equal  to  ours  P  We  well 
know  the  attempts  they  have  made  to  ruin  our 
trade  in  Afia,  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and  if  they 

gain  a  fuperiority  in  trade,  what  can  prevent  the 
like  in  maritime  power  ? 

The  limits  to  which  I  am  reftrained,  in  thefe 
few  fheets,  will  not  admit  me  to  exhauft  this  im¬ 
portant  fubjedt,  though  I  have  ufed  all  brevity. 
I  muff,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  my 
Dictionary  of  Commerce  for  the  reft:  and  al¬ 
though  that  work  contains  much  matter,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  great  foundation  which  the  French 
have  laid  for  the  univerfal  increafe  of  their  trade 
and  navigation  ;  yet  it  is  far  fhort  of  what  might 
be  reprefented  upon  this  topic.— Judging,  how¬ 
ever,  what  little  has  been  here  faid,  may  be  of 
fome  public  ufe,  even  whether  there  fhould  be 
peace  or  war,  it  is  humbly  fubmitted. 
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